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Just Among Ourselves 


F there was a time in the history of the Christian Church when 
every one of our entire membership should subscribe for and 
read The Herald of Gospel Liberty, it is today. It is one of the 

most, if not the most, important factors in our church life—and 
our future in a large measure is depending upon its circulation 
among our people. The truth is that, comparatively speaking, it 
is being read by only a very small number of our people, far too 
small for it to accomplish the purpose for which it is being pub- 
lished. Its circulation must be increased if its influence is to be 
felt throughout our entire church and it is worthy of our best 
efforts to give it this needed increase of circulation. 

The Herald was never in all its history better than it now is. 
Its pages are filled with good, helpful reading for both young 
and old. The editorials are ably written and discuss in an un- 
biased and unprejudiced way the leading topics before the world 
today. That they are appreciated is shown by the frequency with 
which they are quoted. Of course, you may not always agree 
with the editor in every thing he may say, and I suspect he does 
not expect that you will; but he gives you food for thought in 
every editorial he writes. 

co 

The prayer page is a delight to all who read it from week 
to week. If this page is used as it should be, in a meditative and 
prayerful way, the spiritual life of the reader will be enriched 
and deepened and be brought into a more intimate relationship 
with our Heavenly Father. Numerous are the testimonies from 
our readers of the help they have personally derived from the 
reading of this page. Some have said that the prayer page alone 
is worth more than the price paid for the paper for the entire 
year. If any of our readers have not been reading this page, 
please allow us to urge you to begin doing so with this issue. Just 
try it for yourself, and we know you will be repaid many times 
over for the time you spend on it. Brother Ernest D. Gilbert, 
is doing a splendid work in furnishing the helpful material that 
he does from week to week, and we hope you will not fail to write 
and tell him how much you appreciate his effort. 


oOo 

The Children’s Page is greatly enjoyed by many of our 
young readers and some can hardly wait from one week until the 
next to receive the paper. And we have heard a goodly number 
of the “old folks” say, “I read the Children’s Page too and enjoy 
the clean, wholesome stories.” Stories that you find on this page 
from week to week are of the type that will build up strong, 
Christian character. This page, also, is well worth the subscrip- 
tion price of the paper for a whole year. 

Get your neighbor to subscribe for the sake of his children; 
also, for his own sake. 

A. F. CHASE, 


Circulation Manager. 








(Continued from page twenty-two) 


full-time work is preferred. Salary $1,500. Write 
Clyde Coulthard, Gravity, Iowa. 





TO WHOM THIS MAY CONCERN 


This is to announce the annual meeting of the 
Board of Evangelism; and Life Service of the Chris- 
tian Church which will convene Tuesday afternoon, 
October 20, at 1:30 o’clock in room 501, C. P. A. 
— Corner Ludlow and Court Streets, Dayton, 

0. 

R. C. HELFENSTEIN, General Secretary. 





NOTICE 


The regular annual meeting of the Trustees of The 
Christian Publishing Association will meet in the 
trustees’ room in the new building of The Christian 
Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio, on Tuesday, 
October 20, 1925, at ten a. m., and continue in ses- 
sion from day to day until the business of the Asso- 
ciation is completed. 

The Board of Publishing is directed to meet at the 
same time and place. 

O. W. 'WHITELOCK, President. 

H. RusseE.tt CieM, Secretary. 





MAINE CONFERENCE 


The Maine Christian Conference will hold its an- 
nual session in the Albion Church October 20 and 21, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

G. HALLOWELL, Secretary. 

South Brewer, Maine. 





NEW JERSEY CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The fall session of the New Jersey Christian Con- 
ference will be held with the Christian Church, 
Sweet Valley, Pennsylvania, October 16-18. The 
session will open on Friday evening at 7: 30, at which 
time there will also be a meeting of the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension. Members of 
this board will please take note. 

We urge that every church in the conference be 
repr ted by a delegation, and that all who com- 
template being present at this session notify the pas- 
tor, Rev. Rolland C. Updyke, Sweet Valley, Penn- 
sylvania. W. H. Hainer, President. 

Irvington, N. J. 








CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CONVENTION 


The Central Christian Convention will meet in bi- 
ennial session October 27, 1925, 2: 00 p. m., Tuesday, 
and will continue until the close of the evening serv- 
ice, October 29, Thursday. A special meeting of 
women interested in missions will begin at 10:00 
a. m., Tuesday, the first day; to this all are invited. 

The sessions are to be held with the First Chris- 
tian Church of Eaton, Ohio, Rev. Hiley Baker pastor. 
Good railroad and interurban service may be had 
from any point. The Chicago and Cincinnati division 
of the Pennsylvania system and the Dayton and West- 
ern interurban pass through Eaton. There are also 
splendid roads for motoring. 

All expecting to attend should notify the pastor of 
the church as soon as possible, stating when they ex- 
pect to arrive and whether they expect to motor or 
go my rail. 

An unusually strong program has been arranged 
and inspiration and instruction await all who attend. 

Hucu A. SMITH, President. 
Versailles, Ohio. 
CLARENCE Derur, Secretary. 
Eaton, Ohio. 





NOTICE OF MISSION BOARD MEETING 


The Mission Board of the Christian Church will 
meet in annual session Monday evening, October 19, 
192&, at 7:30 o’clock. Said meeting ‘will be held in 
the Mission Rooms at the Christian Church head- 
quarters in The Christian Publishing Association 
Building, South Ludlow Street, Dayton, Ohio. All 
persons having matters to bring to the attention of 
the board will be governed accordingly. The organi- 
zation of the board is as follows: 


HoME DEPARTMENT 


Rev. O. S. Thomas, D. D., Dayton, Ohio, Home Mis- 
sion Secretary. 

G. O. Lankford, D. D., Burlington, N. C., 
Chairman. 

Mrs. Athella M. Howsare, Dayton, Ohio, Secretary. 
Rev. ©. G. Nelson, Red Cloud, Nebr. 

Mr. M. S. Campbell, Collison, Ill. 

Rev. H. M. Hainer, New Bedford, Mass. 


ForEIGN DEPARTMENT 


Rev. W. P. Minton, D. D., Dayton, Ohio, Foreign 
Mission Secretary. 

Rev. Warren H. Denison, D. D., Dayton, Ohio, Chair- 
man. 

Rev. W. P. Fletcher, D. D., Toronto, Canada. 

Rev. L. E. Smith, D. D., Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. J. O. Winters, Greenville, Ohio. 

Mrs. Alice V. Morrill, Defiance, Ohio. 

Warren H. DENISON, President. 
ATHELLA M. Howsare, Secretary. 











AN ASSISTANT PASTOR 


What would you think if some one offered to hire and pay for an assistant pastor 
for you for a year? Wouldn’t that be fine! That would be just like the rich churches do! 
Well, that is the very thing we propose to do for you. And it will not only not cost you a 
cent—but we will actually pay you to help start it. Write us for our terms. The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty is your best Assistant Pastor, to— 








Visit your sick Nudge up your stay-aways 
He will bring cheer and courage for the sick, and And he will have a way of putting in a little 
the aged, and the shut-ins. He will worship with punch for the never-comes. It is so much trouble 
them. He will comfort the sorrowing. And he to hunt them up every time that you soon get 
will help to while away many a lonely hour for tired; but he will be right there every week with 
them all. a persistent smile that wins. 


Inform your ignorant Straighten out your cranky 


He will busy himself with telling your folks If you have some of that kind, just hand them 
about what is going on in the church and the over to the Assistant Pastor. He will take out 
world—the things which a Christian ought to their isms and asms by setting them to thinking 
know—and he will tie it all up with their serv- about the big and fine things and showing them 
ice through the Christian Church. how folks who are big and fine act. 


Warm up your cold Sweeten your knockers 


You cannot do it. For they come to church Atmosphere, man, atmosphere is what makes 
only now and then. But he will have a way of knockers! Little ideas and petty thinking—that 
just getting right into their hearts and making is what does it. He will square them away to 
them feel that they cannot afford to be without something so real and great-hearted they will be 
a better religion. ashamed of themselves. 


And Say a Lot of Things That You Cannot Say and Say Them in a 
Way That You Want Them Said 


There are a lot of things that a pastor does not feel like saying for himself—such 
as boosting his own salary, asking folks to invite him into their homes so he can get 
acquainted, and such. But the Assistant Pastor can do it. He will make it his business 
to say many things to church members which ought to be said for the pastor. And he 
will say them in the way that you want There will be nothing little and narrow about 
him. He is several different fellows every week all rolled into one. He will not quarrel 
with your folks about their theology. No arguments and back-biting for him. He will 
not run down your ideas and plans of work. He is a Booster and his middle name is 
Good News. He believes in God and the Bible and Folks. Try him! 2 


This Assistant Pastor will be on the job all of the time, and will take no vacation. Every time he 
steps into a home he will carry into it the spirit of a larger and finer and sweeter Christianity. He will 
talk of the great and mighty movements of our day, and of God and duty and destiny. He will radiate 
spirituality and power. Wouldn’t such a paper be a mighty help to your people? That is just what 
The Herald will do for you and your church if you put it into enough homes to give it a real chance. 


Write Us for Our BUDGET PLAN of Getting an ASSISTANT PASTOR Cheaply 
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President Coolidge on Intolerance 
In This Issue 


Whether the Mayflower or Steerage 


are open enemies of society and are not prepared to accept the true 

standards of our citizenship. By tolerance I do not mean indifference 
to evil. I mean respect for different kinds of good. Whether one traces 
his Americanism back three centuries to the Mayflower, or three years to 
the steerage, is not half so important as whether his Americanism of today 
is real and genuine. No matter by what various crafts we came here, we 
are all now in the same boat. . . . I recognize the full and complete ne- 
cessity of one hundred percent Americanism, but one hundred percent 
Americanism may be made up of many various elements. If we are to have 
that harmony and tranquillity, that union of spirit which is the foundation 
of real national genius and national progress, we must all realize that there 
are true Americans who did not happen to be born in our section of the 
country, who do not attend our place of religious worship, who are not of 
our racial stock, or who are not proficient in our language. If we are to 
create on this continent a free republic and an enlightened civilization that 
will be capable of reflecting the true greatness and glory of mankind, it 
will be necessary to regard these differences as accidental and unessential. 
We shall have to look beyond the outward manifestations of race and creed. 
Divine Providence has not bestowed upon any race a monopoly of patriot- 
ism and character.—President Coolidge, in his Omaha Address. See page 
five. 


| MAKE no plea for leniency toward those who are criminal or vicious, 
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About Folks and Things 


Our readers should be sure to turn and 
read “Westward Ho!” by Home Mission 
Secretary Thomas in his department in this 
issue. And by the way, those who have a 
habit of passing over these various depart- 
ments in The Herald are missing many fine 
and interesting things which appear from 
week to week. 


Rev. R. E. Lucas closed a series of re- 
vival meetings with his Croys Creek Church 
near Brazil, Indiana, on October 2. Much 
interest was manifested in the meetings 
which resulted in twenty-three additions to 
the church. One very practical result of 
the revival was the graveling of the road 
to the church. 


Mrs. Ruth Griffith Burnett, of Indianap- 
olis, a graduate of Union Christian College, 
had the honor of being the first national 
prize winner in a national motion picture 
contest in which there were 200,000 essays 
submitted to newspapers throughout the 
United States, and from which her essay 
was selected as winner. 


West Milton, Ohio, Rev. C. B. Kershner 
pastor, has received six new members within 
the past month. Its home coming is October 
25. The church is emphasizing community 
service in its program and a fine series of 
illustrated lectures is being given by the 
pastor at the Sunday evening services dur- 
ing October and November. 


The recent annual session of the Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts Christian Confer- 
ence, held at Pottersville, has been pro- 
nounced one of the best in recent years. The 
six devotional periods conducted by Rev. A. 
L. Schoning, on the general theme, “Prob- 
lem of Practical Christianity,” were es- 
pecially helpful and inspiring. 


Several weeks ago in reporting the un- 
usual baptismal service conducted by Dr. 
W. D. Samuel in which three generations 
were represented, we were misinformed with 
reference to the name of one of the candi- 
dates. Instead of Virgil, it should have 
been Virginia—Robert and Virginia being 
the son and daughter of Gail Hall. 

Burlington, North Carolina, Dr. G. O. 
Lankford pastor, received six new members 
last Sunday morning, making one hundred 
and forty-six received so far this conference 
year. The men of the church had charge of 
the evening service. Doctor Lankford writes 
in warm appreciation of the work of Doctor 
Denison in his recent stewardship institute 
held there. 

Dr. Warren H. Denison was the official 
representative of our Christian Divinity 
School at Defiance to the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary meeting of the Central Theological 
Seminary, Reformed, held in Dayton last 
week. The occasion brought together many 
of the ablest men of our sister denomination 
and furnished a fine program of unusual 
strength. Dayton is quite fortunate in hav- 
ing two such seminaries as the Central and 


Bonebrake, the latter that of the United 
Brethren. Both do a high grade of work, 
and are making themselves increasingly 
forceful. ; 

The brotherhood will deeply sympathize 
with Rev. DeK. Judy of Portland, Indiana, 
in the tragic death of his companion on Sep- 
tember 30. Mrs. Judy’s death came as a re- 
sult of terrible burns which she sustained 
when boiling hot pitch was accidentally 
poured on her from her neck to her feet. 
The prayers of his many friends will sustain 
Brother Judy in this hour of great be- 
reavement. 

Dr. Charles Manchester, Defiance, Ohio, 
pastor at Middletown and Highland, has 
secured twenty-four new subscribers for 
The Herald in these churches—another in- 
stance of how easily it is to enlarge The 
Herald list when a pastor really tries. It 
is a real loss to their churches that many 
of our pastors do not understand as does 
Dr. Manchester the real value of The Her- 
ald as an assistant pastor. 

The ministers of the Western North 
Carolina Conference are getting fine serv- 
ice from their association, called the Pied- 
mont Ministerial. At a recent meeting held 
at Elon College, Rev. P. H. Fleming was 
elected president, Rev. W. S. Alexander 
vice-president, and Rev. G. O. Lankford 
secretary-treasurer. They meet monthly for 
study and fellowship. A number of our 
conferences have such ministerial associa- 
tions and are getting fine results from 
them. 

Dr. Martyn Summerbell made his annual 
pilgrimage to Elon College the last week in 
September. Besides a sermon Sunday morn- 
ing, September 27, on the theme, “Gates to 
Glory,” which he delivered to fine accept- 
ance, he gave lectures on the following sub- 
jects: “The Dark Age,” “The Middle Age 
and Feudalism,” and “The Rise and In- 
fluence of Chivalry.” President W. A. 
Harper writes us in high appreciation of the 
work of Dr. Summerbell, and this will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 


Executive Secretary McD. Howsare has 
been conducting Kingdom Enlistment Week 
services at St. Johnsville and Ravena, New 
York. Sixty-seven decisions were obtained 
at St. Johnsville, the converts ranging in 
ages from eight to seventy-five years. At 
this writing the prospects for a large in- 
gathering at Ravena are quite encourag- 
ing. Thus begins Doctor Howsare’s fall 
campaign, starting a long series of churches 
which already have planned Kingdom En- 
listment Week efforts between now and 
Easter. 

Rev. J. W. Fix, who has been serving our 
church at Wayland, Nebraska, so accept- 
ably, has just moved to Bellevue of that 
State where he and Mrs. Fix are teaching 
in the Christian Workers’ College, while at 
the same time Mrs. Fix is completing her 
A. B. degree in the University of Omaha and 
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Brother Fix is completing his B. D. degree 
in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
of Omaha and preaching regularly at a 
near-by federated church under the admin- 
istration of the Presbyterian Board. They 
regret very much that we have no church 
of our own convenient enough to serve. 

A very interesting little leaflet giving the 
history and aims of Franklinton Christian 
College has just been issued by Home Mis- 
sion Secretary Thomas, and should have 
wide circulation. Our people would be high- 
ly pleased if they could see the new annual 
catalogue of Franklinton and realize what 
great advancement has been made in this in- 
stitution in the past quarter of a century. 
But it is now facing a crisis. The new girls’ 
dorm is a real necessity and will be a great 
addition to the plant when completed—but 
its completion is being held up for want of 
funds. We earnestly appeal to our readers 
to come to the relief of this work immediate- 
ly in order that the work may continue. 


Remember the meeting of the Central 
Christian Convention at Eaton, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 27-29. Rev. Hiley Baker, the pastor 
of the church, has some interesting informa- 
tion concerning trains, tractions, and bus 
lines on page twenty-three of this issue. He 
is very anxious to have the names at once 
of all who expect to attend in order that 
he may the better care for their entertain- 
ment. The program is a very inviting one, 
including Rev. Daniel W. Brownlee, the new 
secretary of the Dayton Council of 
Churches; Rev. S. S. Hough, the executive 
secretary of the United Brethren Church; 


and Rev. Guy Black, the specialist on’ 


evangelism, as well as a number of our own 
best speakers. Such a program ought to 
mean an exceptionally large attendance. 


The formal opening of the Second Chris- 
tian Church in Irvington, New Jersey, on 
September 20, was an event of real promise 
in our church work. This organization was 
initiated through the leadership of Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Hainer, the pastor of First Church, 
Irvington, and his people in co-operation 
with the New Jersey Conference. A fuller 
account of the building and this meeting will 
be given in a later issue. This is the third 
church organization to be developed by the 
First Church and under the nurture of this 
sturdy mother church, this new organiza- 
tion, with its wonderful prospects, will sure- 
ly come to be one of our strong points. 
Through the generosity of one of the splen- 
did laymen of Doctor Hainer’s church, the 
new organization is provided with a new 
chapel costing $15,000, and the same far- 
visioned gentleman will give generous help 
towards the pastor’s salary. It is just such 
church extension enterprises as this upon 
which the future of our denominational life 
to a very great extent depends; and we can- 
not speak too high praise for such a giver 
with the vision and generosity to make such 
a church possible. There are many such 
opportunities in other cities waiting to give 
other laymen the chance to do equally not- 
able work for the Kingdom. 
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Touching World, Idealism, Unity, and War 


OGETHER with the Message beginning on page 
T six, Doctor Coffin’s article in this issue concludes 
his splendid account of the great Conference on 
Life and Work held at Stockholm, and at which he and 
Mrs. Coffin were the official representatives of our church. 
We trust the series has had a large and very careful 
reading, not only because of the merit of the articles 
themselves but also because this was a very significant 
gathering—one that well may go down in history as 
marking the advent of an epoch-making movement. No 
one should undervalue the importance of this gathering 
because of any disappointment in the virility and outlook 
of its pronouncements. The one really great and signifi- 
cant thing about the Conference, as many editors and 
_ writers have agreed, was not anything that it said or did 
but the very fact that it met at all. That there should 
have been brought together such a cosmopolitan body 
representing such a great variety of churches and creeds 
and Christian practices is indeed a most momentous and 
happy omen. One needs to study carefully how vast was 
this circle of inclusiveness and how strange and dissimilar 
were the religious bodies which it brought together, in 
order to understand how significant this meeting really 
was. Ancient cleavages and suspicions were for the time 
being forgotten, and devout and sincere disciples of the 
Master exulted in a Christian fellowship which before 
they had not thought possible, if indeed hardly desirable. 
And if nothing else had been accomplished than just such 
a breaking down of ancient barriers and this open accept- 
ance of the genuineness of each other’s discipleship, even 
without any sort of declaration or pronouncement, the 
Conference would have been an outstanding event of 
prime importance. 


TS Message, however, is not to be regarded as a matter 
of slight moment. It is true that to us here in America 

it may seem rather commonplace to have come from a 
great world gathering of Christians; for it sounds strik- 
ingly familiar to us here, very much like the pronounce- 
ments of many of our local conventions and conferences. 
But when one takes into consideration the fact that this 
world Conference, representing every nation and race and 
practically every group of the followers of Jesus Christ 
the world over, could have agreed on a Message voicing 
so much high Christian idealism is certainly a most hope- 
ful earnest for the future. That Christian life and Chris- 
tian standards throughout the earth have been lifted to 
the place which makes possible such a pronouncement, 
and that the churches of the earth are in a measure at 
least agreed on such objectives and ideals for the program 


of the Kingdom, ought to bring hope and encouragement 
to every heart. It has been hard to convince some Ameri- 
can Christians that we do not stand alone in our idealism. 
Far too many of us here have been dominated by the 
spirit of hopelessness in the great and challenging task of 
lifting the world onto a higher Christian plane and save it 
from the dangers which threaten. Some of us have felt 
that America was very much alone in this task. It ought 
mightily to enhearten our Christian forces here, then, to 
see in this Conference and its Message a sure indication 
that we have forceful and influential helpers in every’ na- 
tion who are working mightily for the salvation of man- 
kind, and to know that they too are forging upward to- 
wards standards and ideals very like our own. 


UT a second very informing revelation in this Con- 

ference Message is the fact that on at least the ques- 
tion of war the churchmen of the world are far from 
agreed in their readiness to lay down any ultimatum to 
the governments of the earth. However disappointed the 
peace advocates in the various nations of the world may 
be that some such resolute and daring edict was not ut- 
tered in this world gathering of Christians just at this 
particular time when the forces of the Church are trying 
to be marshaled in the various nations for a life and 
death crusade against war, the very absence of such an 
edict ought to be illuminating to the pacifists in every 
nation and bid them pause and caution. The churches of 
the world are certainly not ready for any such extreme 
step as our pacifist friends advise. To take it now would 
mean confusion and reaction and disaster—disaster not 
only for the cause of peace which is so dear to their 
hearts, but maybe disaster for Christianity itself. The 
Church in no nation could marshal more than a segment 
of its membership for pacifism; and to attempt any open 
defiance of the government in a matter so very vital to 
its existence as is the bearing of arms, would surely 
mean the disruption of the Church and the embitterment 
of Christians against each other and the embitterment 
of other multitudes against organized Christianity. Such 
a disaster might easily prove almost irretrievable. Civili- 
zation hangs in a very delicate balance just now. Any 
foolish move may start eventualities which would bring 
it crumbling down upon our heads. The Christian forces 
in no nation are in absolute and undisputed authority— 
even if they were united among themselves as to what 
they want and how to get it, they would not be. On the 
subject of war, they are far from agreed. The conscience 
of the pacifist is no more holy and compelling against 
military service than is the conscience of many as noble a 
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Christian constraining him to a willingness to fight for 
his home and country. Under such circumstances, to try 
to force the Church too fast or to positions too extreme 
will inevitably mean the abortion instead of the advance- 
ment of the whole peace movement. What is needed the 
world over right now is not ultimatums from the 
churches, but education through the churches. The 
present situation calls not for defiant refusals to fight, 
but for defining and making plain the processes by which 
no one will need to fight. The Christian people of the 
world need to be instructed, not incited—instructed on this 
great question of war in all of it innumerable and delicate 
ramifications until they know how to guide their govern- 
ments, not defy them. And not until the churches of the 
earth come to some degree of unity upon the question 
among themselves can the followers of Jesus Christ ever 
hope to produce that unity of thought and will among the 
nations which alone will hasten the world along the road 
to peace. It is an inner compulsion which must be built 
up against war; and the one most imperative and pressing 
thing right now is for the churches of the world to do 
what President Coolidge says the nation must do: “We 
must mobilize the conscience of humanity.” 


ND still another most momentous, and we venture to 
hope epoch-making, significance of this gathering is 

the fact that all these various segments of the Church of 
Jesus Christ, their common Lord and Master, were 
brought together not with the thought of tinkering and 


A Glimpse of 


T is always interesting to look into the heart of any individual, 
| but it is particularly interesting and inspiring if that individual 

has been an outstanding one of peculiar worth nd sturdiness of 
character. Hence it is with real zest that the members of the Chris- 
tian Church should turn to the autobiography* of Dr. J. G. Bishop, 
who for so many long years was such a commanding figure in the 
history of our denomination and to whose indomitable determina- 
tion and unflinching sacrifice and untiring service, together \.ith 
that of his beloved companion who equaled him and complemented 
him in all of these qualities, is due the larger part of the progress 
and conquests of our general mission activity during all of its 
earlier history. Such a life as Doctor Bishop’s is deeply interesting 
both for what it accomplished and for the soul-processes of the 
life itself. It is unfortunate that Doctor Bishop never found time 
to get to his autobiography before the closing years of his life. 
But he was always so excessively busy, with that remarkable 
capacity for work and endurance which would put to shame most of 
us younger men, that he never had a moment to spare for such a 
record of his own life until he was no longer physically able for 
other duties. This volume was scarce finished when death came 
in his ninetieth year. 


The book will be particularly interesting for three reasons. 
First, it gives a glimpse of the conditions which produced the man 
who later we all came so greatly to love and admire. He was reared 
in frontier conditions and inured to all of the deprivations and 
hardships of barren frontier life. He was schooled to its rigid 
economies. And hence it was that in later life when his church 
called him to take charge of its mission affairs, he hesitated not a 
moment because the salary would be a mere pittance. Neither did 
he take churches or do other work to eke out a living. But whole- 
heartedly and with self-abandon, he and his companion gave them- 
selves wholly to the mission cause, through long, hard years of 





*Autobiography and Supplementals. By Rev. Josiah Goodman Bishop, D. D. 
Jt may be purchased of The Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio, $1,25, 
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remodeling their creeds and theologies until they could 
find a common basis of fellowship in some intellectual 
agreement and pronouncement—as all former attempts 
towards Christian unity have done. But rather the move- 
ment represented by this Conference strikes down under- 
neath all this surface intellectualism represented by 
creeds and doctrinal pronouncements, and finds its basis 
of unity and agreement in the spiritual loyalties of the 
soul. It questioned no man’s belief. It inquired into no 
man’s creed. It erected only the mighty and invincible 
magnet of Jesus Christ and the desire to live his life and 
do his work—and every church and Christian group that 
is susceptible to that appeal was given welcome. And 
there they came together to disregard all differences of 
creeds and modes and vestments and orders, even as they 
disregarded all lines of race and caste and _ color, to be- 
come one in the fellowship of adoration and service of 
Jesus Christ, their Lord. The momentous significance of 
this fact can hardly be overestimated. It means that al- 
ready in every land, in practically every church, among 
every group of the followers of Jesus Christ, are those 
who perceive the imperative necessity of Christian unity, 
the while they recognize the utter futility of undertaking 
to find it in the surface foment of intellectual discord and 
intellectual cleavage, and who seek to find peace and unity 
only by sounding the plummet deep into the eternal 
verities of Christian love—in which alone may we ever 
hope to find oneness and fellowship. 


a Great Life 


almost unrecompensed labor—with results which we all know and 
on which our mission work is all based today. 


A second major interest in the book is the brief side lights which 
it throws upon the history of various local churches which he 
served and of the beginning and growth of our mission work. Sim- 
ply to-put down the record of his own life would to a surprising 
extent mean the writing also of our mission history up until quite 
recent years. Both our home and foreign mission activities were 
builded around him and through him, and there was scarce any 
mission accomplishment of importance in all this long period of 
our history with which he was not closely identified. From this 
historic standpoint alone, the volume ought to have a wide reading 
among our people. 


And still a third, and perhaps the largest, interest for many will 
be to study the book for the revelation which it makes of the beliefs 
and practices of one of our great leaders of the past as those beliefs 
relate themselves to our Principles and the position and practice of 
our church. One will be surprised to find among many of our earlier 
leaders, coupled with an intense admiration for those Principles, 
beliefs which they held in unconscious conflict with the spirit of 
the Principles which so greatly they admired. Perhaps this had 
more to do than we have thought with the slow growth of our 
church and with its failure to grasp the great open doors of oppor- 
tunity which then faced it. It seems pathetic indeed that in 
return for all of the touching sacrifices and tireless labor of 
these great men, such scanty results should sometimes have 
come for the Kingdom. And we of this younger generation may 
well study intimately their lives, both that we may be inspired by 
their unselfish abandonment to a cause which they loved and that 
we may also be saved the mistakes which they made. We heartily 
commend this book for this purpose—for it gives a warm, if broken 
and fragmentary, touch of a great heart and a great man who 
gave himself to the uttermost for the cause in which we all should 
be the more fervently and ynselfishly engaged. 
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The Trend of Events 


President Coolidge Gives a Great Address 


It has been many a day since any prominent man has given a 
stronger and finer word to this country than did President Coolidge 
in his notable address to the American Legion in its national con- 
vention at Omaha last week. Rarely indeed has anyone risen to 
a great opportunity better than did he on this occasion, especially 
in that part of his address which emphasized the absolute necessity 
for the spirit of tolerance to be cultivated large in the hearts of the 
American people if this nation is to endure. It was a word bravely 
and timely spoken; for unfortunately certain elements in the 
American Legion have looked upon themselves as a superior type 
of American simply because they chanced to serve as soldiers in 
the war and have been guilty of an intolerant spirit toward those 
groups and ideas with which they do not agree. To these as well 
as to those other groups throughout the nation who have been mis- 
led and perverted by that strange tide of bigotry and intolerance 
which has swept over our nation since the war, the President 
sounded a clear-cut warning that such a spirit, instead of safe- 
guarding our nation, would undermine and destroy the very foun- 
dations of our Republic. He said: 


The economic problems of society are important. On the whole, 
we are meeting them fairly well. They are so personal and so 
pressing that they never fail to receive constant attention. But 
they are only a part. We need to put a proper emphasis on the 
other problems of society. We need to consider what attitude of 
the public mind it is necessary to cultivate in order that a mixed 
population like our own may dwell together more harmoniously and 
the family of nations reach a better state of understanding. 

You who have been in the service know how absolutely neces- 
sary it is in a military organization that the individual subordinate 
some part of his personality for the general good. . . . At the foun- 
_dation of every strong and mature character we find this trait 
which is best described as being subject to discipline. The essence 
of it is toleration. It is toleration in the broadest and most inclu- 
sive sense, a liberality of mind which gives to the opinions and 
judgments of others the same generous consideration that it asks 
for itsown. ... 

One of the most natural reactions during the war was intoler- 
ance. But the inevitable disregard for the opinions and feelings of 
minorities is none the less a disturbing product of war psychology. 
The slow and different advances which tolerance and liberalism 
have made through long periods of development are dissipated 
almost in a night when the necessary war-time habits of thought 
hold the minds of the people. . . . 

The necessity for a common purpose and a united intellectual 
front becomes paramount to everything else. But when the need 
fer such a solidarity is past there should be a quick and generous 
readiness to revert to the old and normal habits of thought. There 
should be an intellectual demobilization as well as a military de- 
mobilization. .... 

In this period of after-war rigidity, suspicion, and intolerance 
our own country has not been exempt from unfortunate experiences. 
Among some of the varying racial, religious, and social groups of 
our people there have been manifestations of an intolerance of 
opinion, a narrowness of outlook, a fixity of judgment, against 
which we may well be warned. I recognize the full and complete 
necessity of one hundred percent Americanism, but one hundred 
percent Americanism may be made up of many various elements. 
If we are to have that harmony and tranquillity, that union of 
spirit which is the foundation of real national genius and national 
progress, we must all realize that there are true Americans who 
did not happen to be born in our section of the country, who do not 
attend our place of religious worship, who are not of our racial 
stock, or who are not proficient in our language. If we are to create 
on this continent a free republic and an enlightened civilization 
that will be capable of reflecting the true greatness and glory of 
mankind, it will be necessary to regard these differences as acci- 
dental and unessential. We shall have to look beyond the outward 
manifestations of race and creed. Divine Providence has not be- 
stowed upon any race a monopoly of patriotism and character. 


The Foundational Necessity of Religious Tolerance 


Especially strong and cogent was the President’s ringing warn- 
ing against religious intolerance. One need only to stop to think 
the situation over to recognize the fact that within the last few 
years there has been a reversion towards an ancient type of reli- 
gious intolerance such as this nation has not experienced before in 
this generation. It is a form of suspicion and fear that has not only 
been surreptitiously loosed in large national issues, but has found 


its way down into local communities and local industries and alien- 
ated old-time friends and neighbors and made them unfriendly and 
sometimes hateful toward each other. Beginning with a natural 
and warranted opposition to ecclesiastical oligarchy, the movement 
has run wild in the cultivation of actual antipathy and has led to 
pitifully unchristian dislike and abuse of honorable men and women 
of certain religious beliefs and races. Against such a spirit and 
such a peril to our national life, President Coolidge sounded this 
much-needed and fearless warning: 


It is not easy to conceive of anything that would be more unfor- 
tunate in a community based upon the ideals of which Americans 
boast than any considerable development of intolerance as regards 
religion. To a great extent this country owes its beginnings to the 
determination of our hardy ancestors to maintain complete freedom 
in religion. Instead of a state church we have decreed that every 
citizen shall be free to follow the dictates of his own conscience as 
to his religious beliefs and affiliations. Under no other could we 
have dared to invite the peoples of all countries and creeds to come 
here and unite with us in creating the state of which we are all cit- 
izens. But having invited them here, having accepted their great 
and varied contributions to the building of the nation, it is for us to 
maintain in all good faith those liberal institutions and traditions 
which have been so productive of good. The bringing together of 
all these different national, racial, religious, and cultural elements 
has made our country a kind of composite of the rest of the world, 
and we can render no greater service than by demonstrating the 
possibility of harmonious co-operation among so many various 
groups. Every one of them has something characteristic and sig- 
nificant of great value to cast into the common fund of our material, 
intellectual, and spiritual resources. 


The one gravest danger in any great democracy is that public 
opinion is so prone to swing from one perilous extreme to another. 
The multitude is always easily swayed, easily frightened, easily sent 
pell-mell off on a tangent; and it takes clear foresight and a su- 
perior type of statesmanship to hold a democracy steady and keep 
it from ruining itself over trifles. Small things are made serious 
by overemphasis; and serious things are converted into great haz- 
ards by distortion and excitement. Hence the finest and most needed 
contribution which this great address makes to our national life is 
to warn against such extremes and such impetuosity, and to call us 
all to that steadiness of mind and poise of thought in which alone 
lies safety for a democracy. No one should underestimate the grave 
dangers which are involved in our exceedingly complex religious 
and racial adjustments, and some of their tendencies; but that 
is an entirely different thing from being carried away by religious 
bigotry and racial antipathy and with a feeling of their own racial 
superiority. Our nation has dealt well with these various factors in 
the past only because it has held its head and thought coolly and 
fairly about them. That it has been successful in amalgamating 
various and even conflicting groups there can be no question. Said 
the President: J 


The war brought a great test of our experiment in amalga- 
mating these varied factors into a real nation, with the ideals and 
aspirations of a united people. None was excepted from the obliga- 
tion to serve when the hour of danger struck. The event proved 
that our theory had been sound. On a solid foundation of national 
unity there has been erected a superstructure which in its varied 
parts has offered full opportunity to develop all the range of tal- 
ents and genius that had gone into its making. Well nigh all the 
races, religions, and nationalities of the world were represented in 
the armed forces of this nation, as they were in the body of our 
population. No man’s patriotism was impugned or service ques- 
tioned because of his racial origin, his political opinion, or his reli- 
gious convictions. Immigrants and sons of immigrants from the 
central European countries fought side by side with those who de- 
scended from the countries which were our allies; with the sons of 
equatorial Africa; and with the red men of our own aboriginal pop- 
ulation—all of them equally proud of the name Americans. We 
must not, in times of peace, permit ourselves to lose any part from 
this structure of patriotic unity. 


“America First” 

It is easy to be seen that the President is heartily out of tune 
with that littleness and narrowness of spirit which in the past few 
years has risen to such great popular favor and which assumes to 
be a superior and exclusive type of Americanism. He has no use 
for that kind of manhood and womanhood which bases its rights to 
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honor and advancement upon its ancestry rather than upon its own 
personal worth and integrity. He wants us all to honor our nation 
and to cherish everything that is good in Americanism, but he 
wants that honor and that Americanism lifted out of provincial 
selfishness into the far higher realms of world service and sacrifice. 
Discountenancing the very meaning and content of one of the polit- 
ical slogans under the impetus of which he himself was first elected 
vice-president, the President now reads into it a far larger and more 
honorable and more significant meaning when he declares: 


_ , The generally expressed desire of “America first” cannot be crit- 
icized. It is a perfectly correct aspiration for our people to cherish. 
But the problem which we have to solve is how to make America 
first. It cannot be done by the cultivation of national bigotry, arro- 
gance, or selfishness. Hatreds, jealousies, and suspicions will not 
be productive of any benefits in this direction. Here again we must 
apply the rule of toleration. 

Because there are other peoples whose ways are not our ways, 
and whose thoughts are not our thoughts, we are not warranted in 
drawing the conclusion that they are adding nothing to the sum of 
civilization. We can make little contribution to the welfare of hu- 
manity on the theory that we are a superior people and all others 
are an inferior people. We do not need to be too loud in the asser- 
tion of our own righteousness. It is true that we live under most 
favorable circumstances. But before we come to the final and irre- 
vocable decision that we are better than everybody else we need to 
consider what we might do if we had their provocations and their 
difficulties. We are not likely to improve our own condition or help 
humanity very much until we come to the sympathetic understand- 
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ing that human nature is about the same everywhere, that it is 
rather evenly distributed over the surface of the earth, and that we 
are all united in a common brotherhood. 

We can only make America first in the true sense which that 
means by cultivating a spirit of friendship and good will, by the 
exercise of the virtues of patience and forbearance, by being “plen- 
teous in mercy,” and through progress at home and helpfulness 
abroad standing as an example of real service to humanity. 

It is for these reasons that it seems clear that the results of the 
war will be lost and we shall only be entering a period of prepara- 
tion for another conflict unless we can demobilize the racial antag- 
onisms, fears, hatreds, and suspicions, and create an attitude of tol- 
eration in the public mind of the peoples of the earth. If our coun- 
try is to have any position of leadership, I trust it may be in that 
direction, and I believe that the place where it should begin is at 
home. Let us cast off our hatreds. Let us candidly accept our 
treaties and our natural obligations of peace. We know and every- 
one knows that these old systems, antagonisms, and reliance on 
force have failed. If the world has made any progress, it has been 
the result of the development of other ideals. 

If we are to maintain and perfect our own civilization, if we are 
to be of any benefit to the rest of mankind, we must turn aside from 
the thoughts of destruction and cultivate the thoughts of construc- 
tion. We cannot place our main reliance upon material forces. We 
must reaffirm and reinforce our ancient faith in truth and justice, 
in charitableness and tolerance. 

We must make our supreme commitment to the everlasting spir- 
itual forces of life. We must mobilize the conscience of mankind. 


With that last sentence quoted here ringing in our ears, we must 
leave other parts of this great address for some later issue. 
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I. 


1. The Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work 
assembled at Stockholm from August 19 to 30, 1925, and 
composed of representatives of the greater number of Chris- 
tian communions coming from thirty-seven nations of the 
Old and New World, and of the Near and Far East, sends 
this brotherly message to all followers of Christ, beseeching 
them to join with them in prayer, confession, thanksgiving, 
study, and service. We regret that not all Christian com- 
munions have found it possible to accept our invitation, for 
in view of the vital and far-reaching issues with which we 
have been concerned, we cannot but hope for that co-opera- 
tion of all parts of the Church of Christ without which its 
testimony and influence in the world must be incomplete. 

2. For five years men and women have planned and 
prayed that this Conference might be held. Other efforts 
for closer relations between the churches have prepared the 
way. But this has proved the most signal instance of fellow- 
ship and co-operation, across the boundaries of nations and 
confessions, which the world has yet seen. The sins and 
sorrows, the struggles and losses of the Great War and 
since have compelled the Christian churches to recognize, 
humbly and with shame, that “the world is too strong for a 
Givided Church.” Leaving for the time our differences in 
Faith and Order, our aim has been to secure united practical 
action in Christian Life and Work. The Conference itself is 
8. conspicuous fact. But it is only a beginning. 

3. We confess before God and the world the sins and fail- 
ures of which the churches have been guilty, through lack of 
love and sympathetic understanding. Loyal seekers after 
truth and righteousness have been kept away from Christ, 
because his followers have so imperfectly represented him to 
mankind. The call of the present hour to the Church should 
be repentance, and with repentance a new courage springing 
from the inexhaustible resources which are in Christ. 

4. It is a matter for deep thankfulness that in the plan 
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of God and through the guidance of his Spirit the repre- 
sentatives of so many Christian communions have been led to 
assemble and have renewed in common fellowship their faith, 
hope, and love in Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord. It isa 
matter for deep thankfulness that in spite of differences, 
sincere and profound, they have been enabled to discuss so 
many difficult problems with a candor, a charity, and a self- 
restraint, which the Spirit of God alone could inspire. As we 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer together, each in the speech his 
mother taught him, we realized afresh our common faith, 
and experienced as never before the unity of the Church of 
Christ. 
II. 


5. The Conference has deepened and purified our devo- 
tion to the Captain of our Salvation. Responding to his call, 
“Follow me,” we have in the presence of the Cross accepted 
the urgent duty of applying his gospel in all realms of human 
life—industrial, social, political, and international. 

6. Thus in the sphere of economics we have declared that 
the soul is the supreme value, that it must not be subordinated 
to the rights of property or to the mechanism of industry, and 
that it may claim as its first right the right of salvation. 
Therefore we contend for the free and full development of 
the human personality. In the name of the gospel we have 
affirmed that industry should not be based solely on the de- 
sire for individual profit, but that it should be conducted for 
the service of the community. Property should be regarded 
as a stewardship for which an account must be given to 
God. Co-operation should take the place of the competition 
which is merely selfish, so that’employers and employed alike 
may be enabled to regard their part in industry as the ful- 
fillment of a vocation. Thus alone can we obey our Lord’s 
command, to do unto others even as we would they should 
do unto us. 

7. We consider next the moral and social problems of 
overcrowding, unemployment, (Continued on page twenty-one) 




















Christian Education and the Community 


grams of religious education reveals 

a surprisingly small amount of time 
given to the important work of teaching re- 
ligion. Public schools, that in their earlier 
history gave much attention to this work, 
now find that they are giving better instruc- 
tion in general education and are demand- 
ing much more of the pupil’s time, but are 
neglecting entirely the teaching of relig- 
ion. The effort to get more time for this 
vital work and the attempt to adopt an edu- 
cational method closely associated with pub- 
lic education is resulting in the establish- 
ment of week-day schools of religion. 
Experimentation in this field is convincing 
Christian leaders that efficiency calls for a 
type of community school in which denomi- 
national interests are not dominant, but 
where the larger welfare of growing lives 
is the absorbing interest. 

In her efforts to command more time for 
religious instruction, the Church has been 
organizing daily vacation church schools. 
Many children have a great deal of free 
time during vacation. This may be used 
quite effectively by such schools. Here 
‘again we feel the need for closer co-opera- 
tion among the denominational agencies. 


From all quarters the call sounds forth 
that the most pressing need is for better 
prepared and more thoroughly trained teach- 
ers. Teachers’ classes, training institutes, 
and conferences are often organized in fev- 
erish haste in attempts to quickly prepare 
workers. Far-reaching results are sought 
by some in the introduction of religious ed- 
ucation courses in the colleges and univer- 
sities. These attempts in leadership train- 
ing are also revealing the handicaps of de- 
nominational barriers and indicating the 
wisdom of community solidarity in these 
tasks. 


A N examination of the prevalent pro- 


Then there are some leaders who see all 
these and other agencies at work for the im- 
provement of society and still find the best 
type of living thwarted by existing social 
customs of various groups in the community. 
From whatever angle we approach the task 
we are forced to the position that religion 
involves the whole of life and that religious 
education, is after all, a task for the whole 
life of a community. 

The greatest Teacher of all said that he 
came not to be ministered unto but to min- 
ister. His church is not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister. Assuredly, the time 
ie here when the followers of Jesus should 
seek the alignment of forces that will min- 
ister to the larger community and world 
needs. Too long have denominational and 
theological interests hindered the Church in 
undertaking its task on the basis of the ac- 
tual needs of the community. The vital 
needs of human life today are challenging 
the Church to educational methods that are 
far-reaching in their consequences. A world 


played in its progress. 


BY PROF. SIMON A. BENNETT 


in which so many forms of social injustice 
are tolerated is summoning the churches to 
a recognition of human brotherhood. Surely 
the churches must experience the reality of 
brotherhood within their membership if they 
would undertake to bear the torch into the 
darkness of the injustice in the world at 
large. 

According to Christian ideals the world is 
one vast brotherhood. Christian education 
has as its goal the development of the best 
possible social living in this entire body. 
The total group is the world, the local group 
is the community. The total task is so large 


that it sweeps away the barriers of denom- 
inational differences. The local task comes 
to such grips with community problems that 
it has no time or patience for narrowed de- 
nominational or theological necessities. The 
problems are so vexing that they admit of 
no solution except in terms of community 
welfare and world brotherhood. The churches 
may surely find life in ever enlarging terms 
if we are willing to lose our life in commu- 
nity and world service, under the high stan- 
dards of social living which Jesus himself 
has set for us. 


Elon College, North Carolina. 





The Home—Where Christian Education Begins 


Christian Education and the Home 


BY MRS. C. H. ROWLAND 


N the study of the development of the 
| Christian religion, we are impressed with 
the large and’ vital part the home has 
Under the Mosaic 
law, the home was the school and it was in- 
cumbent upon parents to see that their chil- 
dren were taught diligently the words of the 
law. In the days of the Early Church, men 
and women belonged to the new order with 
their households. Worship became a family 
affair and the home the place of the altar. 
In those days, the Church often was founded 
in and grew out of the home—a most nat- 
ural order. 

As a religious institution, the home stands 
as the most powerful and influential. In its 
functions, it is educational and its process is 
continuous. The children in the home, under 
the constant care and guidance of the par- 
ents, are being moved and stimulated every 
moment. Every impression has its weight. 
No other institution has such possibilities for 
shaping character. 

Our Department of Christian Education is 
convinced of this and is emphasizing that 
there can be no real effective program of 


Christian Education without enlisting the 
home and linking it up with the Church. 
What are the few moments on Sunday morn- 
ing when the teacher has the pupil in charge 
compared with the hours that the child is 
under the control and influence of the home? 
And so we are planning a program that has 
a double appeal: First, to install Christian 
Education in the home; and second, to bring 
the child into the environment of the Church. 

The practice of family worship is one that 
contributes largely toward creating a Chris- 
tian atmosphere in the home. The daily 
readings in connection with the Sunday- 
school lessons lend themselves most help- 
fully to this end, so that the way is paved 
for the most timid in undertaking such wor- 
ship. The memorizing of Scripture pas- 
sages and church hymns calls for the co- 
operation of the parents with the teacher if 
interest of the children is to be properly 
aroused. 

Through the Cradle Roll and Home De- 
partments of our schools, we have wonder- 
ful opportunities of entering homes and en- 
listing its members. Never does a mother 
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need the sympathetic shepherding of the 
Church more than when her child is a babe 
in her arms. A Cradle Roll room made at- 
tractive for mothers is a part of the equip- 
ment of every up-to-date Sunday-school, so 
that, from their earliest days, provision is 
made in the church for its future members. 
Mothers’ meetings and parties for mothers 
and babies go a long ways toward strength- 
ening the tie between the home and the 
Church—something that we should desire so 
much that we will count no effort too great 
to achieve. 

Oftentimes the aged and feeble and those 
who can attend church only occasionally are 
led to believe that they, in a large measure, 
are lost sight of by the Church. No sweeter 
ministry can be performed than for the 
church to plan an afternoon party for this 
class of her members and with conveyances 
provided bring them together where they 
shall be the guests of honor. 

Children’s Day, or any program in which 
the children are the participants, should 
come in for its full share of planning and 
the love and prayers of the whole congrega- 
tion should help to make this a never-to-be- 
forgotten occasion, for through programs, 
chains are being forged that will bind the 
children to the faith of their fathers. 
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Mothers’ Day is another occasion to touch 
the home and ennoble the office of mother- 
hood, for children’s thoughts are directed in 
the church worship on that day to apprecia- 
tion of mother. Father and Son, Mother 
and Daughter banquets, Cradle Roll parties, 
young people’s social gatherings, all may 
contribute to bringing the social life of the 
family under the uplifting influence of the 
Church. 

In our program of Christian Education, 
we approve heartily and recognize the ben- 
eficial results of the family sitting together 
for church worship. Singing the hymns and 
reading the responses together, children 
with parents, gives to the child an apprecia- 
tion of his being one of a family group and 
gives dignity to the home spirit in church 
worship. 

All Sunday-school teachers feel the need 
of more Bible study in the preparation of 
the weekly lesson. Often the teaching of 
the best prepared lesson falls on stony soil 
because there has been no preparation in the 
home to insure a bountiful harvest in the 
heart of the pupil. Happy the teacher, and 
thrice happy the home, where the two work- 
ing together can produce a pleasing harvest 
even an hundredfold. 

Grensboro, North Carolina. 


A World-wide Gathering 


Article Number Four 


BY REV. F. G. COFFIN, A. M., D. D. 
President of The General Convention of the Christian Church 


Christian Education” covered the usual 

field of such reports as to the necessity 
and strategy of Christian education on the 
whole task of the Church. It classified its 
treatment under Education of the Christian 
Personality; the Religious Basis and Com- 
munity Outlook of Education for Corporate 
Life; Education Toward an International 
Outlook; Education to a Better Understand- 
ing of East and West, and the Materials of 
Christian Education. In addition, its report 
declared that in view of its inadequacy in 
the past “education must have for its chief 
aim the development of a full and rounded 
personality and not simply the training of 
the individual in knowledge and technique. 
The crying need of the day is for a new 
standard of corporate life, but for this more 
is needed than knowledge. It is with inner 
spiritual factors that the Church is partic- 
ularly concerned. .. . 

“All our relationships must be Chris- 
tianized, not the least those in which broth- 
erhood is most difficult to realize. If this 
cannot be done, our doctrine of God’s 
Fatherhood loses its reality and remains but 
a phrase. . e 

“We cannot be indifferent to the contem- 
porary situation. Our very consciousness 
of a unique responsibility, of a distinctive 
message, constrains us to enter sympathet- 
ically into the life of our time with an un- 
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derstanding of its problems. Though the 
Church is not of the world, it is in the world 
and must speak to those who are in the 
world in a language they can understand. 
Each of our problems is, in the last analysis, 
an educational problem.” 

Two features are needed for the world’s 
highest interests: First, a spirit in all 
things which is essentially Christian; and 
second, a consistent practice of all the 
promptings of such a spirit. “The new con- 
ditions make the Church’s duty to permeate 
all life with the Christian spirit more dif- 
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THE DIVINE COMPANION 


HE might have reigned in heaven 
And sat upon the throne; 
He chose instead the way of love 
And came unto his own. 


He walked the weary paths of earth 
O’er old Judea’s hills; 

He lived with men of lowly birth 
And healed their many ills. 


With patience rare he taught them there 
The way of life and joy; 

He bade them cast on him their care, 
Their lives for him employ. 


The Lord still comes and walks with man, 
His love and peace to give; 
He seeks them now as he did then, 
To come to him and live. 
—B. H. Fields. 
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ficult but at the same time more impera- 
tive.” “Christian education to be effective 
must begin at home. Recreation must be 
educative in moral principles. The demor- 
alizing influence of many forms of commer- 
cialized amusement cannot be overlooked.” 

The Commission deplored those types of 
history which create international preju- 
dices and national bigotry and reported: 

We suggest, therefore, to this Conference, 
that it recommend to the proper authorities 
the creation of an international Bureau on 
Education and Research to serve as a clear- 
ing house of information for the various 
Christian communions on these moral and 
religious matters in which they have a 
common concern. 

We would reaaffirm our conviction that, 
in any complete educational program, prayer 
must hold the central place. The church 
that would teach must be a learning church; 
but God is speaking to us now, if we have 
ears to hear. Let us then with open mind 
and reverent heart draw near that we may 
receive of him the wisdom we need. 


The sixth feature, “Methods of Co-opera- 
tive and Federative Efforts by the Chris- 
tian Communions,” brought forth a recita- 
tion of the needs of co-operation and some 
suggestions as to methods. In these noth- 
ing abreast of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America was pro- 
posed. Their repetition, therefore, to Her- 
ald readers would be unprofitable. 

The plan for the future of the Confer- 
ence is included in its message to the world, 
which accompanies this article. 

Perhaps it is due the readers of this re- 
port to append some personal impressions 
and estimates of the Conference. 


Notwithstanding all that it did not do, and 
that was not a little, it was a stupendous 
achievement just to have met under such 
purpose with so distinguished and extended 
representation. On no feature was the Con- 
ference as progressive as an average Amer- 
ican denomination would have been in its 
own convention. It was a beginning in the 
right direction and all beginnings are small. 
There were many obstacles in the way. The 
position of a state church in such a Confer- 
ence will hardly be appreciated in demo- 
cratic America. There were several state 
churches co-operating. An incautious move 
on international matters might involve seri- 
ous complications. They must, therefore, 
proceed carefully. Such a course was not 
of cowardice, but the wisdom of diplomacy. 
Of some of them caution and conservatism 
are national characteristics. In their reluct- 
ance to proceed aggressively they ran true 
to their form in other things. 

The fact that after having met, they were 
unanimously eager to meet again, is most 
hopeful. This opens the way to make a 
‘<nall movement into a popular one. They 
are journeying on a pilgrimage toward un- 
ity. The journey itself is uneventful, but 
the goal is all important. The Conference 
did not reach agreement, but it did reach un- 
derstanding, which is better. Representa- 
tives fearlessly and frankly expressed their 
opinions. I doubt if any conference is en- 
titled to greater fame in this regard. Yet 
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they proved that a bond of unity by doing 
is stronger than diversity in thinking. They 
approached unity from an ethical rather 
than a theological angle. They were in 
unanimous agreement that the Church of 
Christ must take the holy places of life and 
make many more places holy in character. 
It is now forever settled that there is noth- 
ing affecting humanity with which the 
Christian religion should not deal. No long- 
er can the Church be successfully told, 
“Stay out; this is none of your business.” 
Christendom is on the way to a united voice 
in all that affects God’s human creatures. 
Her old gigantic controversies are dead, her 
present small ones are voiceless before her 
great common tasks. 

The Conference gave new and powerful 
emphasis to the inner significance of Chris- 
tianity as a motivating force instead of a 
philosophical system. It said in effect it is 
the Church’s business to learn God’s pur- 
pose in the world of today and find its pre- 
eminence in fulfilling it. 

The American Church with its distinctive 
type of muscular Christianity, its progres- 
siveness, and its dare, has a new respon- 
sibility of leadership thrust upon it in this 
world partnership. It will be steadied and 
strengthened by its European contact and 
the Kingdom of God on earth will be earlier 
realized because of this fusion. 

The Crown Prince of Sweden, who was a 
frequent attendant at the sessions of the 
Conference, gave the closing address from 
which I quote excerpts: 
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Unity in confession is by no means nec- 
essary for creating the spirit of good will 
and understanding among men. It is for- 
tunate that the welfare of mankind does not 
demand that we should all think alike. The 
foundation on which we all stand is one. The 
true spirit of fellowship should prevail— 
the spirit which desires to understand other 
views and respect other opinions than one’s 
own. Fellowship implies tolerance, toler- 
ance with understanding. 


This Conference must have done much to 
create a better understanding. Christian 
churches must be the first of all commun- 
ities to show a spirit of fellowship and un- 
derstanding. Thus the Church will set the 
example to the nations, helping them to put 
aside old prejudices and old misunderstand- 
ings. It will also set a noble example to 
the classes within each nation. Our reli- 
gion is not only belief, it must also mean 
putting that belief into practice. Let us 
hope that this work of co-operation and un- 
derstanding which has only just been start- 
ed by this Conference will show that it has 
been called into being at the right moment 
and will contribute to the development of 
mankind, the peace of the world, and good 
will among all men. 


As I finish this report in mid-Atlantic and 
look out of our stateroom window, I cannot 
keep back the thought that this Conference 
is to be like this great ocean which receives 
from or gives to all shores, mingling the 
waters from thousands of sources, into an 
indivisible mass, sending aloft its steamy 
moisture to bless the dwellings of mankind 
with plenty and happiness. May God make 
it so! For this end may we be in constant 
prayer. 


Twelve International Movements 
Number Ten—Christianity—A World Religion 


BY REV. R. F. BROWN, M. A. 


HILE there are many religions in 
W rte world, Christianity is destined to 

become the leading religion of the 
world. It is pointed out in some quarters 
that Christianity has failed; that it has be- 
come a prey and a plaything for material- 
ism; that it has not been able to vouchsafe 
to humanity immunity from war; that it has 
been unable to control the thoughts and ac- 
tions of the world; that it has not made the 
progress that it should have made. But the 
parasite of materialism, the apostasy of na- 
tions, the perplexity of the thought-life of 
the world, and the slow progress of the 
Christian religion are explained solely upon 
the hypothesis of the absence of the spirit 
and practice of Christianity. Christianity 
has not failed in Europe or America. There 
is nothing wrong with the principles of 
Christianity, and because of this, Christian- 
ity will ultimately heal the ills of the world. 


It is the irrefutable testimony of personal 
experience, responsible affirmation, and 
authoritative history that the first duty of 
Christianity is not the teaching of creeds, 
ethics, and doctrines, but the promotion and 
propagation of spiritual values. It must say 
to industry, commerce, and politics that the 


reason their principles do not function is 
because they lack spiritual content and 
power. The progress of Christianity is slow 
but sure. We need not be surprised that it 
makes slow progress. This is due largely to 
its spiritual content and high ideals. We 
are not surprised that any old trickster can 
organize a movement and command a fol- 
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WANTED 


EN who dare to face the struggle 
For the right with two or three, 
Rather than to follow millions 
In their pledged hypocrisy. 


Men with soul as true to duty 
As the needle to the pole; 
Men who meet earth's disappoint- 


ments 
In the calm of self-control. 


Men who trust the voice of heaven, 
Read the Book, and then obey, 

Heedless of the sneers that echo 
Round their upward way. 


Earth is full of cant and seeming, 

Full of fashion and of pride; 
God is calling. ho will answer, 
“Count me with the Crucified?” 
—Selected. 
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lowing. We do not wonder that a clever 
conjurer in doctrine can beguile people and 
make them shout themselves hoarse for his 
cause. This is true because the thing re- 
quires no great amount of effort to under- 
stand it. It is without the vitalizing force 
of Christianity, and is based on very low 
and common ideals. 

A great many people see only the progress 
of evil. They count the periods long in 
which there is a perceptible growth in Chris- 
tianity. They see only the recessions—not 
the progressions. They are blinded by the 
fog of evil, struck by the achievements of 
the secular, but slow to acknowledge the 
gains of Christianity. People gather manna, 
eat to their satisfaction, sing a song, and go 
out and sin again. They cry unto heaven in 
their hunger, reap the harvests of God’s 
bounty, tremble around the base of Sinai, 
and say a feeble prayer;-but ere the shadow 
of the leader has passed away they take 
their jewelry, make an idol, and forget the 
hand that saved them. But this receding 
tide of the unfaithful few prepares the way 
for others, and little by little permanent 
gains are made. Just as the mother waits 
long months for the child to walk and learn 
the first syllable of her name, so God waits 
long years for men.to learn of him and his 
love. But he waits not in vain, for he has 
seen progress. 


While all of humanity is not evangelized, 
the world is girdled with evangelizing agen- 
cies. From Greenland to Patagonia, from 
Norway to Good Hope and throughout the 
isles of the sea, multitudes of gospel mes- 
sengers are proclaiming the principles of 
Christianity. And this has been made pos- 
sible only because Christianity is the only 
religion that makes man feel that he is his 
brother’s keeper. It prepares man to meet 
the demands of humanity, the demands of 
our national and international life, and 
every crisis that may arise. No other re- 
ligion has in it the power and ability to do 
this. There is no other religion that has the 
power to perpetuate itself. The Christian 
religion identifies man with God as the limb 
is identified with the trunk of the tree. No 
institution, city, or nation has such power. 
Babylon had wealth; Greece had schools and 
scholars; Rome had organized society, ar- 
mies, and law; Ephesus had her great tem- 
ple of Diana which challenged the suprem- 
acy of God; Demetrius made many images of 
unknown gods—but these things had no 
self-perpetuating powers. But Christianity 
goes on with its civilizing and Christianiz- 
ing processes. Its charity is inclusive, its 
faith is more hopeful, and its victory is more 
assuring. 

It is the testimony of the centuries that 
Christianity is serviceable. It works. It 
visits the fatherless and the widows; it 
makes more room at the table for the or- 
phan; it brings comfort to hearts that have 
been made desolate; it supplies the desolate 
and sorrowing with a new song; it removes 
the clouds of doubt and depression from the 
minds and hearts of men; it lifts heavy bur- 

(Continued on page twenty-one) 
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At Prayer Time 


Except your righteousness shall exceed.— 


Matt. 5:20. 
o 


If Christianity were to win it would have 
to do so on its merits and on the merit of 
life that it inspired. Jesus gave such an 
impression of it at the beginning. Surely 
it had no sanction with which to begin; it 
possessed no literature, had no definite fol- 
lowing, and there were no material resources 
at hand to promise it security. Only its con- 
tent and its effect on life were all that it 
could claim in those beginning days. 

This still is its greatest asset. Probably 
there is more of certainty to its growth and 
permanence now than in the early days in 
Palestine, but Christian people must admit 
that there are no greater assurances of its 
ultimate success than that which was its 
strength in the beginning. Its history, 
glorious in many respects, has been con- 
siderably checkered. Two thousand years of 
rather remarkable growth is some en- 
couragement; but a length of time like that 
with so many evident rebuffs as these years 
reveal make us want something more re- 
liable than a history for a basis of confi- 
dence. 

Nor does it matter much what the tradi- 
tions are that the years past offer us. Let 
the precedents be what they may. No 
matter how strong our sectarian organiza- 
tions may have grown to be. The thing that 
makes Christianity hopeful is Christianity— 
its purposes, its spirit, its service, its goals, 
its faith, and its power in life. 

The yet unreached world will largely look 
for these before it renders a dependable 
choice or an interested attention. It is for 
Christian men and women to be actively 
conscious that it is their enlightened spirit 
and purposed devotion that must keep the 
high quality of the faith before the world. 
All of us are aware that we can harm the 
faith by insincerities; we need also to real- 
ize that we can keep it vitalized by our 
attitudes and our endeavors. 


oO 


“Where is proud Caesar now? His legions 
lie 
Fast-frozen to the tombs of things for- 


nown, 
But Time and Love have torn his kingdom 
down.” 
o 


Any present faith should exceed earlier 
faith. It is not sufficient to believe that 
Christianity was greater then; we must look 
to a faith that exceeds now. 

This does not say that righteousness gives 
occasion for breakneck competition. Good- 
ness would not be a virtue if it were merely 
something to glory in when one life could 
outdistance another life in pursuit of it. 
Excellence in moral interest and endeavor 
means a good dea] more than that. 

Our righteousness today should exceed a 


previous righteousness. For morality in 
progressive. New margins are always ap- 
pearing for the development of character. 
It is a dark age indeed if opportunities do 
not open for new expressions of spirit and 
if there do not come new fields for faith to 
explore and to possess. 

Think of our times. The increased com- 
plexities of national problems create a de- 
mand for an increased faith if there are to 
be moral solutions reached. Spiritual esti- 
mates of the Middle Ages cannot fit our 
times. Not even a Nineteenth Century 
Christianity can meet Twentieth Century 
problems. The zeal of the past may not be 
exceeded; but understandings and enlight- 
enments must be greater; and these help to 
purify the quality of righteousness. 

There are greater advantages for faith to- 
day. There are open ways into the life of 
nearly every people in the world. There are 
greater findings that offer material for 
spiritual persuasions and increased convic- 
tions. In a surprising number of centers 
there are schools with great quantities of 
discoveries, spiritually useful, waiting to 
be appropriated by faith that is expansive 
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Who will build the world anew? 
Who will break tradition’s chains? 

Who will smite the power of gold? 
Who wil! chant the spirit’s gains? 


War and hatred, let them go! 
Caste and creed have had their day; 
Pride and lust shall lose their power— 
Who will find the better way? 


Who will preach that might is weak? 
Who will teach that love is power? 
Who will find the Master—lost! 
This his day and this his hour. 


Faithless priests and warring lords 
Are as Babylon and Tyre: 

This the day of prophet hosts 
Shouting truth in words of fire. 


Who will live to slay the false? 
Who will die to prove the true? 
Who will claim the earth for God? 
Who will build the world anew? 
—Thomas Curtis Clark, in The Chris- 
tian Century. 
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enough and potent enough to apply them to 
proper emergencies. 
Why should not a present faith exceed a 
faith of the past? 
au 


Our only hope against the incursions of 
contrary interests today is this one force 
that Jesus made pre-eminent when he 
started his cause among men. Christianity 
must still exceed in rightness. 

It is easy to fall into ineffective forms of 
belief and conviction. It was recently said, 
“Christianity is the name for a number of 
religions.” Let the thrust be right or 
wrong, we can be sure that the cause of 
Christ will not succeed because of the num- 
ber of its forms and their self-absorbed in- 
terests. The cause of rightness reaches be- 
yond such trivial concern. 

On the outside there are contrary cur- 
rents too. The recent manifestations of 
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nationalisms reveal to us that national en- 
thusiasms and prejudices are something mo- 
mentous the world over. And a number of 
other movements, both about and beyond 
us, are placing barriers in the way of moral 
progress. 

It is this whole round of actual forces and 
present activities which suggest that Chris- 
tian faith and motive must exceed them all 
in quality or else acknowledge that its hope 
is futile. 

Fortunately the Christian spirit still 
demonstrates its adequacy in this far coun- 
try. A few Sunday evenings ago I heard 
a simple and a radiant message from one 
whom I had known in student days who has 
since spent a period of service in China. 
Her work there has been halted because of 
recent uprisings and she is now in the States 
waiting until heated feelings subside. Her 
message cannot be reported here. But it 
was so evident, while she spoke, that the 
noble yearnings of her interest are not con- 
querable. Furthermore, there was some- 
thing incapable of failure in her quiet com- 
posure and in her beauty of spirit as she 
told of handicap and danger. Then when 
one caught the note of continued committal 
to spiritual ideals and to redemptive effort, 
which she modestly made plain, it was ob- 
vious again that here were other energies 
that could, and would, ultimately succeed. 


Oo 


Nothing is worth doing 

That does not eventually send a man 

On a higher and wider quest. 

All labors that narrow, 

All toils that deaden, 

All pursuits that enslave, 

Are enemies to be fought 

With the sword of enterprise 

And the arrow of adventure. 

Therefore, at any moment 

Or this eventful and uneventful life, 

It behooves a man to ask himself 

What he is doing 

And whither his work is leading him. 
—Elizabeth Gibson Cheyne. 


Oo 


Wonder if we ever ask if our righteous- 
ness exceeds other standards of ideals— 

In terms of peace for the world? 

In matters of fairness and broad spirit 
for the whole of mankind? 

In matters of brotherliness toward all 
who are of uplooking faith wherever, who- 
ever they are? 

Can we exceed in these? 


| 


Spirit of righteousness, we do not ask to 
be better than our fellows. We only quietly 
pray that the soul of our times will find 
further development in thy virtue. May we 
find it for ourselves that we may set it into 
the ways of the world. Aid us as we seek 
to apply thy grace to our emergencies, so 
that our humanity will find finer meanings 
of existence, and so that generations ahead 
may more nearly approach a kingdom like 
to that in heaven. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Woman’s Work 


Mra. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 








A Good Idea 


E are glad to pass on to you the good 
idea which comes to us from our mis- 
sionary women at Red Cloud, Nebraska. 
They ordered cloth-bound books for their 
study this year, and expect to put them in 
the public library after they have studied 
them, so that other folks may have a chance 
to read them. A fine idea indeed. These 
same women keep copies of EVERYLAND 
in the publi¢ library at Red Cloud, for boys 
and girls to enjoy. 
It would be very helpful if some other 
folks would follow this example and remem- 
ber the library in their town. 


Hold high the torch! You did not light its 
glow: 


’Twas given to you from other hands, you . 


know. 


Tis only yours to keep it burning bright— 


Yours to pass on when you no more need 
light. 


For there are little feet that you must guide, 

And little forms go marching by your side; 

Their eyes are watching every tear and 
smile, 

And efforts that you think are not worth 
while. 


May sometimes be the very helps they need, 
Actions to which their souls would give much 
h 


ee —— 
So that in turn they’ll lift it high and say, 
“I watched my mother carry it this way.” 
—Nellie B. Bradley. 


BEST YET! BE THERE! 
Central Christian Convention, Eaton, Ohio, 
October 27, 28, 29 
HE above is the very striking notice being 
sent out from the office of the Convention 
President. Let’s all plan to BE THERE, and 
help to make it the best yet. 





Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 





NNUAL “Father and Son Week” comes 

November 8 to 15, and the theme agreed 
upon for this year is “Carry On.” The 
dates for Father and Son Week are agreed 
upon and used jointly by the International 
Council of Religious Education and the Na- 
tional Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and the observance will be na- 
tion wide in all denominations. 

The purpose of the. Father and Son Move- 
ment has been outlined as threefold: 

1. To help fathers to have a deeper re- 
spect for their sons and an appreciative and 
sympathetic fellowship with them. 

2. To help sons to have a deeper respect 
and appreciation for their fathers and the 
home life. 
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8. To lead both fathers and sons to ex- 
perience Christian fellowship in the home 
and in the community, and to help them to 
co-operate in the program of the Church 
and to recognize and discharge their obliga- 
tions and responsibilities to all people. 

And the special aim in connection with 
the theme for this year, “Carry On,” is to 
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present to fathers and sons the present 
great need of Christian leadership; to chal- 
lenge fathers to hold high the ideals of 
Christian living; and to challenge young 
men to realize their responsibilities to the 
coming generations. 

Some very helpful supplies have been 
issued by the International Council of Re- 








There Are Thousands 
_ of 
Boys and Girls in the Christian Church 


Growing up in our Homes 

Coming to our Sunday-schools 

Joining our C. E. Societies 

Becoming Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls 
Enjoying the Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
Reading our Literature 

Enlisting in our Church Membership 
Looking forward to our Colleges. 


They Are With Us Today 








In a 1925 Vacation Bible School (Dover, Delaware). 
just a few of the boys and girls who look to the Christian Church 
for Christian nurture and training. 


Will They Be With Us Tomorrow? 
Will our colleges be ready to welcome each year larger numbers 


of our young folks who are now growing up in our church? 


Your Christian Education Offering 
November 1, 1925 


Means the carrying forward of our Christian Education program 
through homes, through every agency of the church, through 
Christian colleges, and Christian literature. 


How Much Will You Give for the Boys and Girls? 





These are 
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ligious Education, and may be _ secured 
through our Department of Christian Educa- 
tion, Dayton, Ohio. Samples will be sent 
free, and supplies at cost. The material in- 
cludes a General Folder, which outlines 
plans for the whole week (one cent each) ; 
a Father and Son Worship Program, and a 
Father and Son Song Sheet, for use at the 
banquet and social occasions, (each one- 
half cent in quantities of any amount). A 
great number of our churches will observe 
this special week this year. 


Progressive Endeavor 

ROF. Amos R. Wells, Editor of The 

Christian Endeavor World, has recently 
sent us his new book, “Progressive En- 
deavor.” We have gone over the book in a 
general way and plan to go through it more 
thoroughly and to recommend it to our 
Christian Education Board for credit on 
young people’s specialization in the Stand- 
ard Training Course. The book is a “why” 
book, in contrast to Dr. Well’s earlier book, 
“Expert Endeavor,” which is a “how” book. 
Every Christian Endeavorer or every one 
interested in Christian Endeavor should get 
this book and study it carefully, for there 
are fundamental things in it which we need 
very much. The name of the book is “Pro- 
gressive Endeavor” and the price is $1.00, 
from The Christian Publishing Association. 
Dr. Kerr gave a fine review of this book in 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty for October 8, 
page 18, under “Some New Books.” 


Young People’s Work 

HE young people of Northwestern In- 

diana met on Saturday, October 3, and 
elected officers and completed their organiza- 
tion throughout. Miss Mable Casad, of 
Monticello, Indiana, is the president of this 
new organization, and she writes, “We feel 
our organization is ready for the job—to do 
big things.” They plan another rally in 
three months, and between now and then are 
sending out “gospel teams” of young people 
to visit churches of the conference. Miss 
Lucille Casad is chairman of the Evangel- 
istic Committee, Miss Ione Maxwell of 
Christian Education, and Cletha Lane of 
Missions. 

Mr. Robert Melloy, of Evansville, Indiana, 
is the chairman of the temporary organiza- 
tion of young people started at the Southern 
Indiana Conference, and Mr. George Robert- 
son the leader of New York Central young 
people. 

The Executive Committee of the Young 
People’s Congress of the Miami Ohio Con- 
ference met on Saturday, October 3, and 
outlined their program for the year, which 
will be sent in the near future to every 
church. They planned to divide the confer- 
ence into eight districts to carry forward 
their goals. 

On Sunday, October 4, the young people 
of Preble County met to begin plans for 
their district, which will be carried forward 
in a meeting at West Manchester on Sun- 
day, November 8. Southern Ohio young 
people have charge of the song service on 
Saturday night of their conference, and 
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charge of the whole service on Sunday night. 
Miss Lucille Connor is president and in 
charge. This group will furnish a room 
at Franklinton Christian College as part of 
their work for the coming year. 

Southern Wabash Illinois young people 
have charge of the program on the opening 
night of their conference. Miss Mary Mann 
is in charge, and a number of young people 
will speak, including Mr. Dorsey Kirk, the 
newly elected president of the Young 
People’s Congress of that section. The 
theme of the meeting is “Remember Jesus 
Christ,” and Dr. W. P. Fletcher, of the 
Christian Education Department, will take 
part on the program. 

A meeting of Rays Hill and Southern 
Pennsylvania young people was scheduled 
for October 12. The young people are alive 
and busy in all sections of our church. 





The General Convention 
Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





The Executive Board of The General Con- 
vention of the Christian Church will meet in 
regular annual session, in Dayton, Ohio, on 
Monday, October 19, 1925, at two o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

The meeting will be held in the Chapel of 
The Christian Publishing Association Build- 
ing, corner Ludlow and Court Streets. 

(Signed) D. B. ATKINSON, 
Vice-president General Convention 
of the Christian Church. 
(Signed) J. F. BURNETT, 
Secretary General Convention 
of the Christian Church. 


The General Board of the Christian Church 
will meet in regular annual session, in Day- 
ton, Ohio, on Thursday morning, at ten 
o’clock, October 22, 1925, and will continue 
its sessions until the purpose for which it 
meets is accomplished. The place of meet- 
ing is The Christian Publishing Association 
Building, corner Ludlow and Court Streets. 

(Signed) D. B. ATKINSON, 
Vice-president General Convention 
of the Christian Church. 
(Signed) J. F. BURNETT, 
Secretary General Convention 
of the Christian Church. 


N ANY of our folks are interested in the 
work of the whole church, and sympa- 
thetically bear burdens with the general 
workers. They want to know the names of 
the several church boards, and their per- 
sonnel, and as these several boards meet in 
annual session next week, it will be helpful 
to many to know the names and addresses 
of the members, and the boards to which 
they belong, and so they are given here: 


The Executive Board— 


Rev. F. G. Coffin, Albany, Mo. 

Rev. D. B. Atkinson, Albany, Mo. 

Rev. J. F. Burnett, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. John G. Myers, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
Hon. O. W. Whitelock, Huntington, Ind. 
Rev. O. S. Thomas, Dayton, Ohio. 
Rev. W. P. Minton, Dayton, Ohio. 

Dr. W. A. Harper, Elon College, N. C. 
Rev Roy C. Helfenstein, Dover, Del. 
Rev. E. A. Watkins, Urbana, IIl. 

Rev. C. H. Rowland, Grennsboro, N. C. 


Board of Home Missions— 
Rev. O. S. Thomas, Dayton, Ohio. 
Rev. H. M. Hainer, New Bedford, Mass. 
Rev. C. G. Nelson, Red Cloud, Nebr. 
Mr. M. S. Campbell, Collison, Ill. 
Rev. G. O. Lankford, Burlington, N. C. 
Mrs. Athella M. Howsare, Dayton, Ohio. 
Board of Foreign Missions— 
Rev. W. P. Minton, Dayton, Ohio. 
Rev. Warren H. Denison, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Rev. W. P. Fletcher, Toronto, Ontario. 
Rev. L. E. Smith, Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. J. O. Winters, Greenville, Ohio. 
Mrs. Alice V. Morrill, Defiance, Ohio. 


Board of Christian Education— 
Dr. W. A. Harper, Elon College, N. C. 
Rev. ‘W. G. Sargent, Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Hermon Eldredge, Dayton, Ohio. 
Rev. A. B. Kendall, Springfield, Ohio. 
Rev. H. A. Smith, Versailles, Ohio. 
Rev. W. T. Walters, Burlington, N. C. 
Mr. M. Orban, Jr., Whittier, Calif. 
Rev. H. Shelton Smith, Chicago, IIl. 
Rev. R. C. Helfenstein, Dover, Del. 
Miss Helen Stearns, Bradford, Mass. 
Rev. W. S. Alexander, Elon College, N. C. 


Board of Publications and Trustees of The Christian 
Publishing Association— 


Hon. O. W. Whitelock, Huntington, Ind. 
Rev. H. Russell Clem, Fall River, Mass. 
Prof. J. N. Dales, Lakemont, N. Y 

Rev. W. W. Staley, Suffolk, Va. 

Rev. F. H. Peters, Defiance, Ohio. 

Rev. C. B. Hershey, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Mr. F. C. Brownell, Fall River, Mass. 

Mr. H. E. Sims, Piqua, Ohio. 

Rev. C. E. Huff, Oronoque, Kansas. 


Board of Evangelism and Life-work Recruits— 


- Roy C. Helfenstein, Dover, Del. 

. C. H. Hallenbeck, Ravena, N. Y. 

- Willoe J. Hall, R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 
- Clarence Defur, R. R., Eaton, Ohio. 
ov. E. D. Gilbert, Defiance, Qhio. 


The General Board is composed of the 
members of the several boards above men- 
tioned, and Rev. Alva M. Kerr, Dayton, 
Ohio; Rev. A. G. Caris, Defiance, Ohio; Rev. 
Martyn Summerbell, Lakemont, N. Y.; Rev. 
J. A. Henderson, Franklinton, N. C.; and 
Rev. S. L. Beougher, Wadley, Ala. To the 
General Board all the other boards submit 
a report of their procedings, for considera- 
tion, harmonizing, and approval. 


NCE more I am calling attention to an 

injustice that will befall some of our 
preachers in the forthcoming Christian An- 
nual, and it will not be the fault of the Con- 
vention Secretary. 


I have been trying to get some informa- 
tion concerning church attendance. The 
Christian Annual will contain a report of 
the entire membership of each and every 
conference enrolled in the General Conven- 
tion, and the average attendance at the 
morning and evening worship. Churches fail- 
ing to report will lesson the attendance by 
just so much, and that is unfair to the 
preachers of the conferences. The churches 
of the following-named conferences have all 
reported: Eel River, Michigan, Illinois, 
Northern Illinois, Richland Union, Central 
Iowa, Western Osage, Union Iowa, Western 
Iowa, Eastern Kansas, Northern Kansas and 
Nebraska, Ohio, Southern Indiana, Western 
Michigan and Northern Indiana, Maine, 
Merrimack, Rockingham, York and Cumber- 
land, Erie, New York Western, Tioga River, 
Miami Ohio, Mt. Vernon. 


There are sixty-six churches, not includ- 
ing the churches of the Southern Christian 
Convention (they are now reporting) that 
belong to the conferences not named in the 
above list, that have not reported though 
they have been appealed to again and again. 
Fourteen of these unreported conferences 
have only one unreported church in each of 
them. Six have two; three have three; 
three have four; one has eight, and one 
eleven. 
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St. Johnsville, New York, in Action 


HE Kingdom Enlistment Week campaign 

at St. Johnsville, New York, Rev. Ray 
M. Seely pastor, is in full swing. Three 
hundred and forty-five prospects were listed, 
and these were distributed to twenty-five 
teams last night for interviews. Folks are 
being won this morning, and we are hoping 
and praying for great things. 

We go from here to Ravena, New York, 
for Sunday night, October 4. 


Ninety Percent 
NE of the saddest things that come to 
our observation in putting on Kingdom 
Enlistment Week campaigns is the fact that 
ninety percent of our church membership 
will do very little to help win folks for 
Christ. Every indiviudal has a personality 


which in action is capable of influencing 
some one else to accept Christ. 

To find folks who will deliberately refuse 
to do anything is heartrending to those of 
us who are simply human, to say nothing of 
how much Christ is disappointed. 





Stewardship and Promotion 
Warren H. 


Denison, Secretary 





Here Are the Facts 


Rev. Alfred W. Hurst, pastor, says: 

I would like to speak of the value of the 
every-member canvass to the Elkhart, Indi- 
ana, Church and tell why I believe every 
church should use it. Because it increases 
the total amount raised. This year the 
amount pledged to our total budget showed 
an increase of seventy-five percent over last 
year when we did not use the every-member 
canvass plan. The ratio between current ex- 
penses and benevolences last year was nine 
to one; this year as a result of the every- 
member canvass the ratio is four to one. 
Last year without the every-member canvass 
as nearly as we could tell thirty-five percent 
of the members carried the chief financial 
load. This year, as a result of the every- 
member canvass, ninety percent of the mem- 
bership have pledged toward the work of 
ee’ church. It works financially and spirit- 
ually. 


An Important Question 

HAT larger program is your church giv- 

ing the world since it doubled its mem- 
berhip? Many Sunday-schools and churches 
have greatly increased their membership, 
some of them doubling their numbers in the 
last few years. Have their benevolences to 
the Kingdom work been increased corre- 
spondingly? In comparing benevolence re- 
mittances of many churches this year with 
those from the same churches of previous 
years, even though Sunday-schools and 
church membership have increased by hun- 
dreds, there seems to be no increased gifts 
for missions, education, and the other great 
basic work of the Kingdom in many in- 


stances. It will be worth your effort as pas- 
tors and officials to see whether with all the 
new members taken into your school and 
church in the past five years you have in- 
creased your benevolences to the church to 
any appreciable extent. That is one of the 
real tests of a pastor’s work. 


Stewardship Atmosphere 

F all our pastors, churches, and steward- 

ship secretaries will heartily co-operate 
this year and put on a stewardship program 
at the same time for all of November and 
the first half of December, we can create a 
real stewardship atmosphere. Thousands do 
not understand what stewardship is. Many 
do not relate it to their lives, time, money. 
Many Christians do not even understand 
tithing even though down deep in their 
hearts they know it is scriptural, right, and 
duty. The Church should teach steward- 
ship. It must no longer shirk responsibility. 


Tithers Enrolled 


Tithers’ enrollment cards have been re- 
ceived lately from Dayton, Ohio, Crown 
Point; Dayton, Ohio, First; Plattsburg, 
Ohio; Lynchburg, Va.; Harwood, Ohio; 
Wedowee, Ala.; Burlington, N. C., churches. 
Thousands more should enroll as:tithers. We 
need a list from your church. 


New Leaflets 


We have a new four-page folder setting 
forth spiritual and financial results from 
real stewardship study. It describes ap- 
proved books, pageants, mottoes, budget 
books. 

We have a new four-page folder in stew- 
ardship reading contests. Rules of the 
game. How to conduct it with great pleas- 
ure and satisfaction to your church. They 
are free upon request. 

The Murlin Heights Church, suburb of 
Dayton, Ohio, is planning an enlarged build- 
ing and equipment program. Your secre- 
tary was with them September 27, helping 
plan this forward step from the financial 
viewpoint. 

The Piedmont Ministerial Association re- 
cently recommended a carefully selected list 
of stewardship books for Elon College 
library. 





Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 





Westward Ho! 


N the evening of September 3 I left home 

for a trip to our home mission fields in 
the far West. I left Dayton in the night 
and arrived at Chicago the next morning 
and spent the day there, leaving in the eve- 
ning over the Burlington by the way of St. 
Paul. 

Because of my connection with the mission 
work I had been granted passes over the 
Burlington to St. Paul, over the Northern 
Pacific from St. Paul to Portland, Oregon, 
and thence to Los Angeles over the South- 
ern Pacific, and from Los Angeles back to 
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Chicago over the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe. The western roads have been 
very kind to our denominational officials and 
have saved much money to us through their 
most generous courtesies. 

I arrived at St. Paul on the morning of 
the fifth and our Pullman car was trans- 
ferred to the Northern Pacific and we began 
the long journey across the continent. Af- 
ter a journey across the States which pro- 
duce so much of the wheat of this country, 
we marvel at the vast agricultural re- 
sources. I suppose, however, the thought 
that comes to every traveler who crosses the 
great plains is at the vastness of the com- 
paratively barren territory. I remarked to 
one of my fellow travelers that if Burbank 
could just develop the sage brush into some 
helpful product, it would be the biggest 
crop raised. 

The monotony of travel to anyone with 
any social tendencies can always be relieved 
by seeking congenial companionship. Dur- 
ing the month of September I spent more 
than nine days and eleven nights on the 
trains and in that time became acquainted 
with many interesting traveling folks and 
through them learned many interesting 
things about the history and resources of 
the country through which I was traveling. 
For instance, a sportsman told me much of 
the habits of the wild goose, and ended by 
saying to me that he is so shrewd that no 
one ever need be offended by being called a 
goose. I learned much about the efficiency 
of packing and marketing fruit in the West 
from an old man who took offense when I 
said that I liked the flavor of the eastern 
fruit much better than the western. He 
was an Irishman, a fruit grower of the We- 
nachee Valley, the famous fruit valley of 
Washington. At a mining town in the Cas- 
cade Mountains a man came into the car 
and shared my seat the rest of the way to 
Seattle. He was the head of the Depart- 
ment of Safety of the State of Washington 
and had just been to a contest at the mines 
where several First Aid teams had been 
competing in an imaginary mine disaster. 
His story of traveling over the State drill- 
ing men in safety first aid work before the 
doctor arrived, brought out the fact of the 
many dangers still existing in most of the 
industries, especially mining and lumbering. 

The Northern Pacific follows part of the 
way the trail that was taken by Lewis and 
Clark in their famous expedition, and of 
course natives were glad to point out to me 
the conditions which had to be met by those 
hardy pioneers and pathfinders of the early 
day. 

The train butcher of most of the big 
through trains of the West helps to main- 
tain the interest of the country by coming 
into the car quite frequently and lecturing 
on the scenes and the historic points 
through which the train is passing. Of 
course he then asks one to buy his books and 
pictures telling about these same things. On 
the Daylight Limited from San Francisco 
to Los Angeles I would guess that the train 
butcher, if he sold on commission, made 
more money than any of the other members 
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of the train crew. He was very gentlemanly 
and made the trip much more interesting to 
me. After all, much of the happiness we 
get out of life is due to the folks with whom 
we come in contact, especially upon those 
whom we choose for our companions. In 
that we are pretty much the masters of our 
enjoyments in having the privilege of 
choosing our companions in most cases. 
Twice I made friends with men who were 
readers and good thinkers and who had lost 
faith in the Church. Their criticism of the 
Church led me to defend it and in doing so 
there came to me a fine opportunity to 
preach Jesus to them. Although I did not 
have reason to believe that they were led 
to accept Christianity, I do know that 
they showed a fine spirit in discussing him 
for whom they had the greatest respect al- 
though they did not think that the Church 
knew him. For two days I traveled with 
a circus showman who had had his skull 
fractured when a storm blew the tent down 
in Montana. He had been operated on and, 
having recovered, was returning to the cir- 
cus. He gave me a lot of interesting infor- 
mation about the show business and the way 
that animals are trained. He knew many 
of the famous movie actors and actresses 
and could tell things about the business that 
one does not get in the magazines. Thus my 
contact with folks was to me a fine experi- 
ence. In every place that I was I found 
them living contentedly, even though some 
of the places seemed to me to be at the end 
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of the earth where one could go a little 


farther and then jump off. 


I saw them on the plains far removed 
from neighbors; in tepees and hogans on 
the desert wastes; crowded in the cities and 
in the beautiful watered valleys filled with 
wonderful groves of fruits and nuts; right 
in the edges of the great virgin forests, 
pioneering; all seemingly busy and content- 
ed. After all, humanity is a wonderful crea- 
tion of God and I am glad that Ohio does 
not appeal to everybody just as it does to 
me, or there would be a dissatisfied human- 
ity. 

Every part of this wonderful country of 
ours has its call. The call of the city and 
the farm, the call of the sea, the call of the 
mountains, the call of the desert and the 
plains, the call of the big woods, and the 
call of the streams—all come to men, and 
for every one of them there are folks in 
whom there is a responsive chord which is 
answering that call with joy. What a big 
world and what a call it has meant to the 
Church to match the call of the many dif- 
ferent phases of life. And the Church is 
meeting it in many a place where men and 
women are living and serving under condi- 
tions which seemed hard to me but to them 
seemed to be a great joy. In future arti- 
cles I want to tell how our own mission- 
aries whom I visited are meeting their 
problems, and something of the problems 
they are endeavoring to work out. 


Paul in Ephesus 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 25, 1925 
Acts 18:18-19:41 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—For the love of money is 
the root of all kinds of evil.—1 Tim. 6:10. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, October 19—Paul and Apollos 
in Ephesus. Acts 18:18-28. 
Tuesday, October 20—Paul and the Bap- 
tist’s Disciples. Acts 19:1-12. 


Wednesday, October 21—Paul and the 
Magicians. Acts 19:13-22. 
Thursday, October 22—The _ Silver- 
smith’s Riot. Acts 19:23, 24. 
Friday, October 23—The Rioters Re- 
buked. Acts 19:35-41. 


Saturday, October 24—Paul Writes to 
the Ephesian Church. Eph, 1:1-4. 
Sunday, October 25—The Blessed State 
of the Believer. Isaiah 55:8-13. 
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AN ORDER OF WORSHIP 


Isaiah 55:8-13—Recited by Junior girl. 

Silent Prayer—School standing. 

Hymn—‘Faith of Our Fathers,’"” No. 204 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Map Demonstration of Paul’s Three Mission- 
ary Journeys—By Missionary Superintend- 
ent. 

Prayer—By pastor. Thanks for progress of 
Christianity in early and later days; prayer 
for our missionaries by name. 

Hymn—*‘Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life,” No. 209 in ‘“‘Worship and Song.” 

Lesson Study. 


Recall by Music of “From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountain.” 

Secretary—October’s high spots. 

Superintendent—Plans for November. 

Hymn—*‘Now to Heaven Our Prayer Ascend- 
ing,’ No. 210 in “Worship and Song.” 

Closing Prayer—By Superintendent. 


Closing of Second Journey—Opening of Third 


FTER the court case at Corinth Paul 

stayed for some time. Then taking Pris- 
cilla and Aquila he went to Ephesus, where 
he left them, and went on to Antioch. Be- 
tween the second and third journeys he did 
not visit Jerusalem, but after staying in 
Antioch for a while this restless, tireless 
spirit once again pushes out for further vic- 
tories. Once again, also he remembers to 
visit and strengthen the churches of the 
first journey. But Ephesus, that great and 
mighty city of commerce and art, was call- 
ing, and so he goes on to that city to remain 
for three years. 


Seeking the Best 


Some people are contented with their re- 
ligion just as it is, and they rather resent 
the idea that they could with advantage go 
on to a higher position. But not so Apollos 
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nor the early Ephesian converts. They had 
something of real value, but they were glad 
to go on to something better. So every one 
who has a religious idea has something of 
value. The Japanese and the Indian have 
something of value, but we seek to take to 
them Christianity which is infinitely higher. 


Blood Thicker Than Water 


Always Paul goes to the Jews first. Every- 
where he gives them the first chance. Even 
when he must have known that his message 
would be spurned, he yet carried it to his 
own people. But usually, probably always, 
a few were won, and Paul would likely think 
that his work was worth while if he won 
one. But how impossible a deep-seated prej- 
udice makes the incoming of truth. In- 
grained in the Jew was the idea that Mes- 
siah’s coming would bring temporal power 
and ascendency. Paul’s gospel promised 
anything but that, and so they would have 
none of it. The same idea obsesses the Pope 
and the Roman Catholic Church. If they 
would cease their thought of temporal 
power, they would make more progress to- 
ward the truth. 


Burning Books 


Get rid of the things that tie you to the 
old life. Burn those books that you used to 
use. A woman was uniting with a certain 
church that prohibits the use of jewelry. 
She had quite an expensive ring that she 
had to discard, but when a friend suggested 
that she should sell it, she replied that she 
would keep it, and then if she back-slid she 
could wear it again. Get rid of those old 
habits that used to trail you. Find new 
places of meeting and new friends with 
whom to find fellowship. When you cross 
your river of decision, burn your bridges af- 
ter you. 


Christianity Cutting In 


It is a great disturber. There would be 
no objection to Christianity if it did not dis- 
turb things. But it is disturbing the idol 
trade, and the attendance at the temple of 
Diana. But it always does. It disturbs 
those who would break the Sabbath, engage 
in the liquor traffic, be unclean in politics, 
impure in life, or stingy with their money, 
or cruel to employees. It goes to Japan or 
India and disturbs Buddhism, and they have 
to open Sunday-schools and Y. M. C. A’s. to 
retain their supremacy. If your Christian- 
ity or that of your church is not disturbing 
the fastnesses of sin, then you had better 
fan it. 


Appeal to Selfishness 


The Ephesians could neglect this new 
teaching until it began making inroads into 
their trade. Many voted against prohibition 
because they were bottle or cork makers; 
others because they were hop or barley or 
wine growers. In England the brewery and 
distillery stocks pay great dividends, and 
much of this stock is held by members of 
churches, even of nonconformist churches, 
and so temperance reformation makes slow 
progress. Demetrius made a very crafty 
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appeal when he warned the silversmiths 
that their trade was in danger. 


Appeal to Religious Prejudice 


This was his next master stroke. Not only 
is their trade in danger, but their religion 
and the notoriety of their city and temple 
are threatened. This is used very much in 
every mission field today to head off the 
progress of Christianity. But opponents of 
reform also use it. The appeal to personal 
liberty is really a spiritual appeal, or an 
appeal to religious nature. Beware of any- 
body or anything who seeks to gain their end 
by appealing to spiritual prejudice. 

The Shouting Mob and the Wise Town Clerk 


How little dependence one can place on 
shouting people. Get a few people shouting 


“heretic,” and bye and bye others will begin 
shouting it and know practically nothing of 
what they are shouting about. But they feel 
very religious when they are shouting, and 
think they are helping a cause. Once again 
what a tremendous power and responsibility 
there is in leadership, and how the crowds 
do need it. Even if they are defeated the 
honest voice and vote should not lie down 
to demagoguery. But the wiseman comes 
along and asks them what they are fussing 
about. Why everybody knows the greatness 
of Diana, and so are you not really express- 
ing your doubts by your shouting. Many 
times real friends of the Bible have done it 
incalculable injury by the shouting that 
seemed to doubt its eternal truth, which 
cannot be destroyed. 


Our New Americans: How They Help Us 
and How We Can Help Them 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR OCTOBER 25, 1925 
Deut. 10:12-22; Luke 7:1-5 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Suppose you divide the society into two sections, one 
to develop the thought, “How Our New Americans 
Help Us,’”’ and the other the thought, ‘““‘How We Can 
Help Our New Americans.”’ The first section might 
develop their thought by asking certain members to 
tell how different races have contributed and are con- 
tributing to our national life. Take, for instance, the 
Italian, the Negro, the Slav, the Scandinavian, the 
Japanese, the Chinese. What helpfulness have these 
contributed to us? 

The other section, taking as the central theme, 
“What ‘Would Jesus Do?,” might consider How Jesus 
Would be Helpful to the New Americans in Their 
Educational Life; How He Would be Helpful to Our 
New Americans in Their Industrial Life; How He 
Would be Helpful to Our New Americans in Their 
Social Life; How He Would be Helpful to Our New 
Americans in Their Religious Life. Paul said, “For 
me to live is Christ.” Dare we say less? 

Send to the Home Mission Department of the Chris- 
tian Church, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio, and ask 
for the leaflet entitled ‘“‘The New American Mission” 
and ask some member of the society to give the gist 
of this leaflet in the meeting. Your pastor or the 
president cf your woman’s missionary society may 
have this leaflet. 

Christian Endeavorers will find other helpful illustra- 
tions on this topic if they will look through the pages 
of this week’s Herald. 

Suggested Hymns: ‘Where Cross the Crowded 
Ways of Life.” ‘O Jesus Master, When Today.” 
“J Thank Thee Lord for Strength of Arm.” 
sed Son of God, in Love and Faith We Plead.” “O 
Brother Man, Fold to Thy Heart Thy Brother.” 


Thoughts on the Theme 


E sure to have the Bible references read 

with the following comments: 

Deut. 24:14,15. Help our new Americans 
by treating them fairly, justly, kindly in in- 
dustry. In thousands of instances this has 
not been done. Some years ago I worked 
on a lumber dock where a number of Italians 
and Hungarians were employed, and where 
the foreman was a big profane, arrogant 
Irishman. His manner toward these new 
Americans used to make my blood, though 
I was but a boy, boil with indignation. He 
was unjust; he was unfair; he was brutal. 
The attitude of some of the Americans who 
were fellow-workmen was scarcely less un- 
fair and brutal. It certainly was everything 
but Christian. I worked in the lumber 
woods when a young man and near the camp 


where I worked there was another camp 
where a good many Swedes were employed 
and the men in our camp used to laugh as 
they told that a coffin came down from that 
camp nearly every day containing the body 
of a dead Swede, on whom the American 
workers had felled trees or let logs roll. It 
may not have been true. It may have been 
only the idle talk of lumbermen; but their 
attitude revealed the sad fact that they 
would have secretly rejoiced if some one 
else did the deed. 

Acts 10:1-8. Help them religiously. It 
was more difficult for Peter, a strict Jew, to 
go to this Gentile and help him religiously 
than it would be for an American of the 
proudest Anglo-Saxon lineage to go to an 
African, a Japanese, a Chinaman, or a 
Hindu; but he went and found not a dog of 
a Gentile but a brother in Christ. So may 
we if we help our new Americans religiously. 

Neh. 4:16-23. Help as builders of the 
national life. If we only took the pains 
to learn of the real motives of these new 
Americans, I am sure that we would find 
deep in the hearts of thousands of them a 
great, splendid desire to join with us in the 
building of this great nation into a glorious 
nation; that their ideals for the nation’s 
welfare and ours are one. 

Neh. 8:1-8. Help them educationally. We 
Anglo-Saxons have been developing an idea 
of intellectual superiority that the facts will 
not bear out. The best scholars in our great 
city schools are not native-born Americans. 
The honor students who walk off with the 
highest scholarships and prizes in our col- 
leges and universities are many of them 
new Americans. If we help these strong- 
brained new Americans by giving them a 
fair chance for an education; they will in 
turn enrich and bless us as a nation as 
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Pupin and Steinmetz and Steiner and a 
host of others have done. 

Acts 17: 22-31. Help our new Americans 
by giving them equality. Whenever this 
great republic makes the test of advance- 
ment to the places of honor and power, the 
test of racial and national descent instead 
of the test of manhood, character, and true 
worth, that moment it ceases to be a 
democracy and becomes a racial autocracy. 
Let us give to these new Americans the 
equality of opportunity. 

Gal. 3:26-29. Help our new Americans 
with our friendship. 

Here is one of the finest fields for the 
exercise of the Golden Rule. Treat these 
strangers in your midst as you would like 
to be treated if you had gone to a strange 
land, with strange customs and strange 
faces, thousands of miles away from the 
land and the friends you hold dear. It is 
just as easy to give these new Americans a 
smile as it is to give them a frown; just as 
easy to speak a kind word to them as it is to 
curse them or speak harshly and sneeringly 
to them; and it is infinitely better. 

I believe the day of judgment will reveal 
the tragic fact that hundreds of noble spirits 
coming to our shores with fine and high 
ideals and friendly attitude have had their 
spirits crushed and their ideals destroyed by 
the brutally unfriendly attitude of men and 
women who have called themselves Christian 
Americans. See that you are not one of 
those. 

By Way of Illustration 

Instead of seeing in the immigrant the 
best that he has brought with him from the 
Old Country, we have persisted in seeing his 
worst—his dirt, his.ignorance, his peculiar 
customs. Somehow we assume that because 
we have lived here longer and are cleaner 
and use better English—and none too good 
at that—we are better citizens than the 
newcomers. But in reality, the best Ameri- 
can is not simply the one who has lived in 
this country the longest, but the one who 
contributes the most to the life of this na- 
tion—Fred Eastman. 

The following paragraphs are brief ex- 
cerpts from some of Miss Marguerite You- 
mans’ letters which furnish some interest- 
ing side lights on the New American work 
of our own denomination at Haverhill, 
Massachusetts: 

The year’s work started September 14 
with the opening of the library and a 
kindergarten for children of four and five 
years of age. Sixteen children, representing 
five different nationalities, attend from 8:30 
to 11:30 each school morning. I met a 
kindergarten teacher who gave me a lot of 
material to copy, and many suggestions. 

Miss Rose Kochakian, assistant, takes up 
her work October first. Miss Kochakian has 
been coming to the Christian Service Home 
almost from the beginning, and so has prac- 
tically grown up in the work. She will teach 
English to Armenian mothers, direct the 
junior girls’ work and sewing class. With 
her able assistance the year promises to be 
very fruitful. 

During the summer the Camp Fire Girls 
went for a week’s trip. The girls raised 
enough money for the suvvlies, during the 
winter thev sold candy ard gave an indoor 
circus. The Haverhill (iirls’ Club camp 
was secured free of rent. The camp is one 
large barracks, with cot eds lined up in one 
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end and two long tables in the other, these 
the scene of the mealtime skirmish. Miss 
Mary Gordon, director of the Haverhill 
Girls’ Club, gave instructions in swimming. 
It was one strenuous week of managing girls 
who had never cooked, not even boiled po- 
tatoes; of Jewish black bread and Italian 
spaghetti; of bumps and scratches and 
bruises, and all kinds of trouble. An inter- 
national family of fifteen is quite a problem. 
The morning devotions, using the nature 
Psalms, I feel, did a great deal in uniting 
the religious spirit of the camp. I only 
wish we could take all the new American 
children who are under our care out into the 
open air. There they would learn a real 
practical way of overcoming racial differ- 


ences. 

May 25-31 was set aside as Health Week. 
A Better Babies’ Party brought mothers 
with children of two years and under. Miss 
Graham, a graduate nurse of the Gale Hos- 
pital, gave suggestions on the care of babies 
by her talk and demonstration. 


Scum o’ the Earth 


I. 
At the gates of the West I stand, 
On the isle where the nations throng, 
We call them “scum o’ the earth.” 


Stay, are we doing wrong, 

Young folks from Socrates’ land? 

You, like a Hermes, so lissome and strong, 

Fresh from the master Praxiteles’ hand? 

So you’re of Spartan birth 

Descended, perhaps, from one of the band— 

Deathless in story and song— d 

Who combed their long hair at Thermopylae’s pass? 

Ah, I forget the straits, alas! . 

More tragic than theirs, more compassion worth, 

That have doomed you to march in our “immigrant 
class” i 

Where you’re nothing but “‘scum o’ the earth. 


II. 


You Pole with the child on your knee, 
What dower bring you to the land of the free? 


Hark! does she croon 

That sad little tune 

That Chopin once found on his Polish lea 
And mounted in goki for you and me? 

Now a ragged young fiddler answers 

In wild Czech melody 

That Dvorak took whole from the dancers, 
And the heavy faces bloom 

In the wonderful Slavic way; 

The little, dull eyes, the brows a-gloom, 
Suddenly dawn like day. 

While watching these folks and their mystery, 
I forget that they’re nothing worth ; 

That Bohemians, Slovaks, Croatians, 

And men of all the Slavic nations 

Are “polaks”—and “‘scum o’ the earth.” 


Ii. 
Genoese boy of the level brow, 
Lad of the lustrous, dreamy eyes 
Astare at Manhattan’s pinnacles now 
In the first, sweet shock of a hushed surprise ; 
Within your far-rapt seer’s eyes 
I catch the glow of the wild surmise 
That played on the Santa Maria’s prow 
In that still gray dawn, . 
Four centuries gone, 
When a world from the wave began to rise. 
Oh, it’s hard to foretell what high emprise 
Is the goal that gleams 
When Italy dreams 
Spread wing and sweep into the skies. 
Caesar dreamed him a world ruled well; 
Dante dreamed heaven out of hell; 
Angelo brought us there to dwell; 
And you, are you of a different birth? 
You’re only a “dago”’ and “‘scum o’ the earth.” 


IV. 


Stay, are we doing you wrong 

Calling you “scum o’ the earth,” 

Man of the sorrow-bowed head, 

Of the features tender yet strong 

Man of the eyes full of wisdom and mystery 
Mingled with patience and dread? 

Have not I known you in history, 
Sorrow-bowed head ? 

Were you the poet-king, worth 

Treasures of Ophir unpriced? 

Were you the prophet, perchance, whose art 
Foretold how the rabble would mock 

That Shepherd of spirits, ere long, 

Who should carry the lambs on his heart 
And tenderly feed his flock? 

Man, lift that sorrow-bowed head. 

Lo! ’tis the face of the Christ! 


The vision dies at its birth. 
You’re merely a butt for our mirth. 
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And rejected as ‘‘scum o’ the earth.” ° 
You're a “sheeny”—and therefore despised 


V. 


Countrymen, bend and invoke 

Mercy for us blasphemers, 

For that we spat on these marvelous folk, 
Nations of darers and dreamers 

Scions of singers and seers, 

Our peers and more than our peers. 

“Rabble and refuse” we name them 

And “‘scum o’ the earth” to shame them. 
Mercy for us of the few, young years, 

Of the culture so callow and crude, 

Of the hands so grasping and rude, 

The lips so ready for sneers 

At the sons of our ancient more-than-peers. 
Mercy for us who dare despise 

Men in whose loins our Homer lies; 
Mothers of men who shall bring to us 

The glory of Titian, the grandeur of Huss; 
Children in whose frail arms shall rest 
Prophets and singers and saints of the West. 
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Newcomers all from the Eastern seas, 

Help us incarnate dreams like these. 

Forget, and forgive, that we did you wrong. 

Help us to father a nation, strong 

In the comradeship of an equal birth, 

In the wealth of the richest bloods of earth. 
—Robert Haven Schauffer. 


Has one race in the U. S. the right to say whether 
other races shall live here or not? 

What is the challenge to the Church of the mingling 
of many races in America? 

Is our community a friendly place for all races? 
What can our society do to make it such? 

Do all races in our community have a fair chance 
to make economic progress? 

Should the opportunity for higher education be de- 
nied any race? 

What principles of Christ are helpful in establish- 
ing right relations between races? 

Is it necessary that race differences continue to 
mean religious differences? 

What should be the Christian attitude toward those 
weaker than, ourselves? 


Just “Ig” 
A Story 


BY REV. FRANK H. SWEET 


HEN old enough to sense his in- 
ferority, Ig declared his name was 
wholly to blame. No one stagger- 

ing under the name of “Ignatius” could be 
light-hearted and full of fun like other chil- 
dren. It made him slow-witted, diffident, 
prone to withdraw after slights. 

All his more or less brilliant brothers and 
sisters emphasized the feeling. Before he 
was old enough to commence school he was 
“Just Ig,” and “Just Ig” he began in the 
primary, and went on through the grade’. 

The teachers, of course, used his full name 
and usually spoke it very distinctly. It was 
a name that couldn’t be slurred over. One 
funny brother also used it in full, speaking 
it laboriously and with ostentatious care. 
Sometimes he would stop in the midst of a 
swift game, swell out his chest and use it 
that way. It was very funny. It made the 
boys and girls laugh, and made Ig’s face 
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I WOULD NOT WORRY 


I WOULD not worry if I were you; 
The days will come and the days will go, 
And anon the sky will be gray or blue, 
And the earth be covered with flowers or 
snow. 
The sun will shine or the rain will fall, 
But God stands over and under all. 


Some days will be dark, with scarcely a sign 
That God ever gave you a loving thought; 
And his face will be hid with his love benign, 
And your soul lie prone with a fight ill 
fought. 
And life will seem empty of every joy— 
A worthless bauble, a broken toy. 


But I would not worry if I were you— 
It will all come right pretty soon, depend; 
The rain will cease and the sky grow blue, 
And God to your heart will kindly send 
His message of love—and by and by 
You will wonder why you should be sad and 
cry. 


Bide close to the Father, let come what may; 
Reach out for his hand in rain or shine; 
He will turn your night into sweetest day, 

And share his bounty of love divine. 
He never forgets for a single day— 
Why need, then, to fret and worry alway! 
lected. 


red, which was funny too. Young, like old, 
are apt to follow a lead, and, as all the 
brothers and sisters called and felt “Just 
Ig,” so the school derided him as “Just Ig.” 
He was left out of games, and made a butt 
of their jokes. 

Not being a boy to sulk, nothing was left 
him but books. He gave himself to them, 
and at least once in two years passed over 
a grade. When his oldest sister graduated 
from the high school, he was in her class, 
leaving three older brothers scattered along 
the trail behind. 

Curiously enough, he was “Just Ig” even 
then. He weighed questions gravely, slow- 
ly. He plodded. Henry, back in the seventh, 
with his quick, sharp wit, was considered 
brighter and more promising than his 
younger brother through high school. 

The day after graduation, Ig took a job 
with a coal merchant. driving a team about 
town in old clothes and with smudged face, 
to the amusement of his brothers and in- 
dignation of his sisters. Will, when he 
graduated, waited for a job in the bank, and 
Frank loafed six months to find a position 
suited to his ideas. Ig was then at the 
weighing-scales, to which he had moved 
slowly, keeping tally, and passing the rest 
of his time in the office, where his figures 
were as reliable as those of a tabulating 
machine. 

There had been one really red-letter day 
in Ig’s life. Another was now come. He 
had entered home by the back way, as usual, 
and was starting upstairs. Some of the 
family had gathered in the front hall, and 
were talking rather loudly. He heard on the 
stairs, and even after he had reached his 
room above. 

“I tell you, Henry,” his father was say- 
ing, “I shall not loan you one cent. You 
are in receipt of a salary now, and must 
make that meet your wants. If I give you 
board, that should be enough, and even that 
I shall cut off at the end of the year. A 
young man of your talents should be able to 
meet his expenses. Look at Ig. He’s never 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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The Children 


His Dog 


Can your dog waltz on his hind toes, 
And flip a cracker from his nose, 
And open doors ’most like a man, 
And bring the muzzle that he wears, 
And be “dead dog,” and say his prayers? 
My dog can! 


And will he go when he is bid 

And look for something where it is hid, 
Cross the road and up the hill, 

By sniffing of the trail you’ve made, 

And find the place where it is laid? 
My dog will! 


And does he creep upstairs at night, 
And snuggle up against you tight, 

Ev’n though he hears the doorbell buzz 
When some one comes? He feels, you see, 
That he would rather be with me. 

My dog does! 


And when you’ve somehow lost your sand 
Does he just somehow understand 

That you don’t feel very good? 
And would he stick through thick and thin, 
Whatever trouble you were in? 

My dog would! 


Oh, other dogs are good enough, 
I ’spose; but my dog—he’s the stuff, 
I wouldn’t boast, but he’s all this! 
*Course anybody’s dog seems fine 
To him—but—well, you see he’s mine, 


My dog is! alee. 


When Barbara Played Barber 
EDDY! Teddy! where are you?” Bar- 
bara darted here and there in the big 

barn, but, after looking in every hiding-place 
she could think of, she could not find four- 
year-old Teddy. She began to be alarmed. 

A little, low, mischievous chuckle came to 
her ears. The sound seemed to come from 
the wall of the barn itself. At last she saw 
that it must come in through the window 
which was propped open so that the hay 
could be put into the mangers. She ran 
outside. 

Teddy, his yellow curls blowing in the 
breeze, was standing on a little shelf just 
below the window, and laughing at the as- 
tonishment on his sister’s face. 

“TI crawled through the window,” he cried. 

“You’d better crawl right back again,” 
Barbara said severely. “You'll fall from 
there. I’ll run inside and help you.” 

Teddy tossed his head. “Don’t need any 
help.” 

Barbara, who thought differently, turned 
to run back into the barn when she heard a 
slamming sound and then a terrified scream. 
She ran back and cried out with fear. Eith- 
er Teddy or the wind had pushed away the 
stick that held up the window. It had come 
crashing down, missing Teddy’s head, but 
catching his yellow curls fast. 

“Just hold right still,” Barbara called 
out quietly as she could. “And I’ll get the 
window up again.” 

But the window was a large one and so 
heavy that Barbara could not move it an 
inch. She even had to climb up a ladder 
to reach it at all. Outside she could hear 
Teddy sobbing to himself and her face 
turned pale. The little boy was not strong, 


and several times before he had fainted. If 
he fell from the narrow ledge now with only 
his curls held by that terrible window, what 
a dreadful thing would happen! 

The men _ were away in the field, and 
mother had gone to the crossroads store. 
Barbara still tugged at the window, but 
could not move it. At last she gave it up 
and ran outside again. 

Suddenly Barbara threw back her head 
and laughed. 

“I’m the barber,” Barbara called out. 
“Anybody want his hair cut today?” 

Teddy blinked and stared. He was always 
begging to have his curls cut off. “Will 
you really cut them off?” 

“If you will stand very still until I go to 
the house and get the shears,” Barbara an- 
swered as gaily as she could. 


Teddy promised and Barbara hurried to 
the house and back again. She dragged the 
stepladder around to the little shelf and 
climbed up. Snip, snip, snip, went the scis- 
sors, and the curls that the window held, 
were cut off. 

“Cut the rest of them,” Teddy commanded. 

Because she had promised, and because 
they would have to be cut anyway, Barbara 
obeyed. She gathered the curls into her 
blue and white apron, and slowly climbed 
down the ladder, with Teddy following. 

As they reached the house, Mrs. Stone was 
just coming in the gate. When she saw 
her Teddy she dropped the package of spices 
right in the path. 

“Oh, Teddy!” she cried. “What have you 
done?” 

“Barbara did it!” answered Teddy. 

“Why, Barbara!” her mother said. But 
when mother heard the story and saw the 
curls in the window, she gathered Barbara 
into her arms and held her close. 

“It was wonderful of you to think of 
that,” she said. “And it was about the on- 
ly thing that could have held Teddy’s at- 
tention. Besides, his curls should have 
been cut anyway, only I couldn’t bear 
to have it done. Do you want to keep one of 
the curls so you can remember when you 
were a barber and saved your brother?” 

“Of course,” Barbara nodded.—The Sun- 
beam. 


The Red Feather 

OTTIE came scampering into the house 

with something clasped in her hand. 

“Louise! Louise!” she called. “Do red 
feathers grow on mulberry trees? I thought 
only mulberries grew on them.” 

She was staying in the country for the 
first time, and she saw so many wonders 
that it seemed to her almost any marvelous 
thing must be true. 

“No, feathers don’t grow on mulberry 
trees,” Louise answered, laughing. “Show 
me what you have.” 

Lottie opened her hand and showed a 
slender little feather brilliant in color. 

“T found it under the mulberry tree,” she 
said. “Perhaps it dropped out of a doll’s 
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hat. How beautiful it is going to look in 
Arabella’s new sailor.” 

“I know who lost it,” said Louise. 

Lottie’s face fell. “Oh, do you?” she an- 
swered. “Then Arabella can’t have it, of 
course; it belongs to some other little girl’s 
doll.” 

“If you would like to see the owner,” 
Louise went on, “take a walk with me this 
afternoon, and you shall.” 

After dinner the two cousins set out for 
their walk. Lottie kept thinking about the 
owner of the feather. 

“Is she pretty,” she asked, “and about my 
age?” 

“Younger than you,” was Louise’s answer. 
“And she’s very, very pretty.” 

At length Louise turned out of the road 
and into the woods. “Follow me, but be very 
quiet,” she said. Lottie obeyed wonderingly. 

After they had walked a little way they 
sat down on a fallen log. Lottie looked 
questioningly at her cousin, but Louise put 
her finger to her lips in a signal for silence. 
Lottie was trying hard to keep quiet when 
all at once a clear, sweet whistle hang out 
somewhere near. 

“Is that the little girl?” Lottie asked. 
“Why, she can whistle loud as a boy!” Then 
she added suddenly, “There she is! I saw 
her red ribbon flash behind a bush.” 

Suddenly there was a flash of red just 
over their heads. An instant later a beau- 
tiful red bird lighted on a branch just be- 
yond them. 

Lottie gasped; she thought she had never 
seen anything so beautiful. Then her 
glance fell on the feather in her hand, and 
she understood. 

“Why, it’s not a girl at all,” she cried. 
“It’s a wonderful, wonderful bird!” 

At the sound of her voice the brilliant 
bird gave one flutter and was gone. 

“Oh, dear!” Lottie said sorrowfully, “I’ve 
driven him away.” 

“Never mind,” Louise answered, “we'll 
come back some other day and watch him. 
His nest is in a tree near by; I watched him 
and his mate as they were building it.” 

As the girls walked back to the highway 
Lottie suddenly gave a little skip. “And 
now, after all,” she said gleefully, “I can 
have the lovely red feather for Arabella’s 
hat!”—Mary M. Parks. 


How Eva Helped 
T wasn’t much to do. Eva didn’t think it 
was anything. Every single morning she 
went out with her little toy broom and swept 
all the leaves and sticks off the piazza. It 
wasn’t much, but mother said it helned a 
lot when she picked up all the windfalls 
under the apple trees two or three times a 
day anl brought them in to make apple 
sauce. It wasn’t much, but six persons in 
Eva’s house say that the errands she runs 
for them save so many steps in a day they 
could not bear to think of trying to live in a 
house without her. Not any of these things 
took much away from Eva’s playtime, but 
each one of them helped some one to be 
happier as the days went by.—The Presby- 
terian. 
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Just “Tg” 
(Continued from page sixteen) 


asked me for a cent, and even before he left 
the grammar school was doing odd jobs 
and paying for his books.” 

“I hope you don’t compare me with Ig, 
father,” protested Henry, sullenly. ‘“He’s 
just a grubber. He never even learned to 
dance, and wouldn’t know a dress suit if he 
saw one. There are lots of expenses fellows 
like me and Frank here have to meet that 
Ig never heard of. I doubt if he ever bought 
a cigar in his life, and you don’t object to 
them. You use a lot.” 

“Ig doesn’t even treat the girls to ice 
cream or soda water,” laughed Frank. 


“Don’t believe he knows any to treat, for 
that matter,” said Henry. “Why, his seven 
dollars a week is a long way more than my 
twelve dollars. Guess I’ll ask him for a 
loan.” 


“T shall warn him not to let you have a 
cent,” said his father, sternly. “You have 
plenty—four times what I had at your age. 
More would do you greater harm than good. 
I would rather Ig threw his money away 
than let you have a cent. Another thing, 
Ig is paying board out of his seven dollars. 
He insisted on doing it; said he was a man 
now, and wanted to pay his own way. He’s 
the only one of you boys who has ever men- 
tioned such a thing, and receives the least 
salary. I’m beginning to reverse my ideas 
a little. Ig’s been the black sheep, or rather 
the slow sheep, whom we’ve all been ashamed 
of and ridiculed. But he’s kept right along 
on his way. You remember the tortoise. It 
isn’t impossible that Ig may be the one for 
us to be proud of later.” 

“Oh, father!” scoffed another voice. “If 
you’d seen him yesterday afternoon with the 
coal dust like a blanket over his face. I 
tried to dodge, but he yelled at me right on 
the avenue, with everybody looking, just as 
matter-of-fact as you please. I don’t believe 
Ig could be ashamed of anything; we have 
to do all that for him.” 

“I’m beginning to revise my opinion of 
‘being ashamed’ too,” declared his father. 
“It will be rather interesting to watch you 
boys and Ig for the next few years, I think. 
And what I’ve said to Henry, I mean to you 
too, Rouse, and for Frank. This is the time 
for you to be learning economy. And—er, 
haven’t I seen you with Florence Forbush 
quite often lately, Henry?” 

“Several times, father, and that—that’s 
why I need more money. She’s by far the 
richest girl in town, and the prettiest and 
nicest. All the fellows are wild to get a 
smile from her.” 

“Yes, George Forbush is quite a power 
financially,” admitted his father, a hand 
going tentatively into his pocket. “I’m glad 
to have one of my boys friendly with his 
daughter.” 

“Florence is sending out invitations for 
an exclusive birthday party next week,” add- 
ed Henry, by way of a clincher. “I’m to be 
her escort, and I need a new tie and gloves.” 
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“I’ve got an invitation too,” 
Frank. “And so has Ig.” 

“Of course. Aren’t you my brothers? But, 
you know, Ig won’t go, and you’ve never 
been with Florence a bit.” 

“That’s all right. Jennié Frye is good 
enough for me. I only want to keep you 
from flying too high.” 

Their father’s hand came out of his 
pocket. “Well, here’s ten dollars for you, 
Henry,” he said, “to buy the tie and gloves, 
and five dollars apiece for Frank and Rouse. 
But mind, they’re only loans. Ig won’t want 
any, for, of course, he won’t go.” 

Much of the conversation had come to Ig 
without listening. It made his heart sud- 
denly warm, and his eyes misty. He had a 
great regard for his father, and this was 
more commendation than had ever come 
from him in all his life. 

“Maybe I can make them get over being 
ashamed of me,” he thought gratefully. 

But the conversation was not all. He had 
seen the invitations of Henry and Frank, 
which were both alike. His had something 
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LIFE’S PATHWAY 


(THERE'S a narrow pathway leading 
To a higher plane called life; 

‘Tis found by those who seek it 
And turn away from strife. 

On one side grows contentment, 
On the other joy and peace; 

‘Tis watered by love for others, 
And blessings never cease. 


mocked 


But many seek the broad way, 
Where sin and lust for gold 
Destroy love for fellow-man; 
The demons then grow bold. 
They blind the eye from beauty, 
The ear grows deaf to need; 
The world may plead to them for aid, 
But none of them will heed. 


The broad way offers nothing 
Beyond the selfish pleasure; 

The narrow path will lead to life, 
And we have gained a treasure; 

For he who walks the broad way 
Will never learn to live, 

But he who seeks the narrow path 
Will willing service give. 

—Florence Harrell, in Nashville 
Christian Advocate 
MMMM NUN 


written on the back, and he had slipped it 
quickly into his pocket. And as he was 
“Just Ig,” they had not thought to ask for 
a look. 

Nor was that all of this red-letter day. 
He had delivered a load of coal at the For- 
bush home, and, seeing him, Florence had 
come out and offered her hand frankly, ig- 
noring the coal dust on his, and on his face. 

“T think it’s just horrid of you to forget 
me so, Ignatius,” she scolded. ““Here we went 
through three grades and the high school 
together, and I had to work like fun to keep 
you from getting out of sight. We were 
graduated in the same class, too, and I felt 
just as proud of passing high school with 
you as I did of my diploma. 

“Why, Flo—Florence,” stammered poor 
Ig, looking bewildered. I don’t—” 

“Ninny! Everybody knew you were the 
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best scholar in the school, and it was an 
honor to get as high marks. I felt so, and 
to think that ever since then you’ve acted 
as though ashamed of my friendship. Why, 
I’ve invited you to a party and two picnics, 
and you’ve refused them all, writing you 
were too busy. The idea! Too busy to 
please me!” 

Ig held out his hands. “Look at them,” 
he said dazedly. “I’m not fit to go to your 
house, Florence, or to be seen in your com- 
pany. You know I’m not.” 

“I know that’s what I’m especially proud 
of in you, Ignatius,” she said seriously; 
“even more proud than of the work you did 
at school. When I saw you driving in just 
now, with your head just as high as ever, 
I wondered if there were a single other one 
in the whole school who could do it, and not 
look ashamed. As to the coal dust, a little 
soap will take that off. And it won’t be 
many years. First we know, you'll be look- 
ing back to your coal days, and speaking of 
them with gratitude as a strong, solid step 
in your climbing. But you will come to my 
birthday party, won’t you?” 

“Yes, I will,” promised Ig, still dazed. 

As he drove from the yard his mind went 
back to the other red-letter day, when they 
were in the fifth grade. Florence had been 
the leader of one side in a spelling match, 
and as her first choice had called “Ignatius” 
in a clear, assured voice. It was the first 
time that Ig had ever liked his name. And he 
remembered that he had never heard her say 
“Ig” or “Just Ig” in all their school days. 
Could it be— 

That maybe it could be, flashed into his 
mind when he read what was written on the 
back of the invitation. “Please come this 
time, Ignatius. I want you to.” 

So Ig went, and, to the wonder and wrath 
of Henry, Florence sat much of the time 
with him in an alcove. The rest of the 
time, for the most part, he spent with her 
father, talking. 

“What did you and Mr. Forbush find to 
talk about so long?” asked Henry, at break- 
fast. 

“Why, the consolidation,” answered Ig, in 
his usual matter-of-fact way. “The lumber 
and coal companies have consolidated, with 
Mr. Forbush retiring. He wants me to be 
the manager, to look after his interests. 
And—and,” his voice now tremulous, “Flor- 
ence has promised to marry me.”—Christian 
Standard. 

o 


It is astonishing how the world makes 
way for a resolute soul and how obstacles 
get out of the path of a determined man who 
believes in himself. There is no philosophy 
by which a man can do a thing when he 
thinks he can’t.—Orison Swett Marden. 


joan 


Give us the man who sings at his work, 
be his occupation what it may—he is equal 
to any of those who follow the same pur- 
suit in silence and sullenness. He will do 
more in the same time and will do it better. 
He will preserve longer.—Carlyle. 
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Communications 


The Spoilers 


You are always an effective editorial 
writer, but I don’t believe you have ever 
written a finer editorial than that (on the 
Spoilers) in the issue of The Herald which 
reached me on Saturday of last week. How 
many times have I seen high idealism 
spoiled by just such methods as you have 
depicted. This editorial is worth many 
times to me the annual price of The Herald. 

W. A. HARPER. 


Recent Editorials 


The Herald editorials on “Evolution,” 
“Prohibition,” etc., and Trend of Events re- 
cently have been fine! Fine indeed! Here’s 
more strength to your elbow. 

G. W. Morrow. 

Detroit, Michigan. 


I value The Herald and I want especially 
to commend the series of editorials in issues 
that have recently reached me—“The 
Church the Interpreter,” “The Supreme 
Test of Faith,” “The Great Common Here- 
sy.” Strong journalism is as much needed 


as ever. 
E. C. Fry. 
Utsunomiya, Japan. 


At Elon 


I was much pleased at the progress Elon 
is showing. Two of the buildings, which 
were under construction last year, the Sci- 
‘ ence building and that for Religious Edu- 
cation, are now completed and in use. The 
college has the largest Freshman class it 
ever had—two hundred in number, and of 
superior material. Their great trouble 
when I was there was shortage of water. 
There is a long belt south that has been 
deficient in rainfall. At Elon there has 
been but one hard rain since May. A 
splendid oak in Dr. Harper’s front yard is 
dying of thirst. And I am told that there 
is a long stretch of forest from Virginia 
southwards where all the trees are dead. 

MARTYN SUMMERBELL. 

Lakemont, New York. 


What Should Anne Have Done? 


In the first and second case Anne did ex- 
actly right, in my opinion. In the third 
case I think she also was right in following 
her conscience and not working on the Sab- 
bath. She was too big for that position; 
and in leaving it for that reason, prompted 
by such lofty motive, she will soon find a 
position more worthy of her noble charac- 
ter. I believe God will take care of his own 
who thus honor him. The task of the 
Church is to do her best to develope char- 
acters such as that found in Anne, in all 
those who are employed, and then such con- 
ditions will not exist as Anne had to face. 
This age is one of compromise. The need is 
for every one, especially every Christian to 
maintain a high standard like Anne regard- 
less of the results. 

If the religion of Christ is powerful 
enough to save us, it is worth dying for. And 
if it is worth dying for, it is surely worth 
giving up a position for. 

J. F. MORGAN. 

Norfolk, Virginia. 


II 

The question raised by the editorial in The 
Herald of September 24 is not easily an- 
swered except by those who do not think 
deeply. Many questions today in religion, 
science, politics, are uncertain. The ques- 
tion is not, “What I Should Do,” or “What 
a great character like Paul, or the Master, 


Jesus, should do;” but “What should a 
young girl like Anne do?” And that must 
be answered by considering first of all the 
character, the strength, and the weaknesses 
of Anne. 


It is easy to answer, “Do Right.” But 
what is right? Jesus in his teaching on di- 
vorce repudiated the law of Moses as the 
right, or as the law of God, saying Moses 
allowed this on account of the hardness of 
the hearts of men. To obey the law of Mo- 
ses at a certain time might have been all 
that was expected. Later when the splendor 
in the face of Jesus was revealed, the law 
of Moses was no longer right. 


Jesus himself gave a few general rules; 
he gave teachings to apply to persons in 
special circumstances. And the special cir- 
cumstances more or less gave the answer 
to the rule. The Sabbath day was made for 
man, and not man for the rule of the Sab- 
bath. It might be the right thing for Anne 
to leave an office where men worshiped 
mammon, or where they swore; but it 
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THE SMILE ON JESUS 


WE know that Jesus wept; no record tells 

Of any smile that lit that lovely face. 

Yet surely ‘midst the Syrian fields and fells 
Full often he went smiling to his place. 


Among the folk he loved, for love makes 
smiles 
And smiles make love, 
yearn of heart 
To heal and bless along the travel miles 
He knew how joy would help his healing 
art. 


and in Christ's 


And One who understands strange heavenly 
ways. 
So often held from mortal visionings, 
Feels deep within, however dark his days, 
The gladness of the hidden, happy things. 


He must have smiled a smile most sweet to 
see. 
What cheer it brought those anguished 
ones of old! 
And still that sunshine out of Galilee 
Calls all who grieve to follow to the fold. 
—Richard Burton, in Church Advocate. 
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might be the wrong thing for a strong man 
to run away from people who need his 
Christian influence. 

We should never compromise our princi- 
ples; but the methods of carrying these 
principles into effect must be adjusted to 
the individuals, the time, and the place. An- 
other incident in the life of Jesus illustrates 
this idea. When he was in danger of being 
trapped by being asked if the Jews should 
revolt from Rome, (“Is it lawful to give 
tribute to Caesar?”), he sidestepped the 
question. He was not compelled to answer 
a question not put to him in good faith by 
spies. If he answered the question by “Yes” 
he would have lost the sympathy of the com- 
mon people; if by “No,” he would have been 
arrested as a rebel before he finished his 
teaching. So he applied intelligence to the 
circumstance, or what we generally call 
“conmmon sense.” Is not this our answer? 

CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 

Keokuk, Iowa. 


Poor Anne 


Anne would stand a much better show of 
having her problem solved if she had told 
us more about her experiences. If we are 
to offer something which may really help 
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one similarly situated, familiarity with 
actual conditions would go a long way to- 
ward solution. 

Constructive helpfulness must avoid a too 
narrow an interpretation of the benefits 
aimed at in the law of the Sabbath. Jesus 
was very clear on the question of using the 
Sabbath for human betterment. To him 
this was its purpose. However, one needs to 
exercise the utmost caution in applying 
these principles which Jesus sought to 
make clear, lest personal interest warp one’s 
understanding of their true import. If the 
work Anne was engaged in at her last place 
were a work of necessity, where the service 
rendered in behalf of one’s fellows would 
have been less complete without employ- 
ment on Sunday, she would have been just- 
ified in sticking to her job. 

A girl in New York, situated as Anne ap- 
parently was, should not go very long with- 
out employment where there would be no 
necessity for compromising with her con- 
science. The story does not tell us how 
much she received fer the “old home.” As- 
suming there was enough from the sale to 
keep her a few months, she could well af- 
ford to select her employment with some 
care. On the face of it, there seems the 
likelihood that a too ardent spirit of thrift 
had caused haste in accepting a lucrative 
position, rather than a place where a worth- 
while service might be rendered. 


The conventional conscience is usually not 
a well-trained one. 7% is sometimes much 
trained, but not well trained. Faithful obe- 
dienc2 to one’s conscience however, wheth- 
er that conscience be much trained or well 
trained, should be an asset of considerable 
value. Faithfulness to the inner monitor is 
likely to lead to the most valuable training. 


If the Sunday employment could not be 
justified on the ground of a needed service 
rendered, and to turn her face toward her 
country home offered no chance to live a 
useful life there, she might still have been 
justified in holding her position as long as 
absolute necessity required while seeking a 
place of needed service. 


Thousands of people are employed in posi- 
tions where a much-needed service may be 
rendered in a conscientious way, whose last 
thought is that of being helpful. Such per- 
sons are not morally profited, even when 
the conditions of their employment are ideal. 


. P. S. SAILER. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Debtors 


WE are debtors one to another: Jew to 

Greek, Greek to Jew; French to Ger- 
man, German to French; Britain to Japan, 
Japan to Britain; America to China and 
China to America. Each receives from 
every other and in turn gives to every 
other. The plague in Manchuria means 
peril in all Pacific ports. An earthquake in 
Japan may effect steel and timber and raw 
silk and textile markets in America and 
Europe. What have even we self-satisfied 
Americans that we did not receive? Our 
literature, our language, our science, our 
architecture, our music, our social organi- 
zation, our political ideals—are they some- 
thing which we have solely invented and 
created, or are they the fruits of the travail 
and anguish of many centuries and many 
lands?—From “That One Face,” by Herbert 
Welch, Bishop of the M. E. Church in Japan 
and Korea. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


Providence. October 5—We are wont to say 
after a conference gathering. “It was the best 
ever.” Surely this year’s session of the Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts Christian Confer- 
ence was, seemingly, superior to any of recent 
years. The program had been very carefully 
prepared, and, with the exception of two or 
three laymen who were to have taken part 
in the discussion following one of the ad- 
dresses, every speaker was present and kept 
himself down to his allotted time. The presi- 
dent, Rev. H. Russell Clem, guided the de- 
liberations of the conference skillfully, and 
course, a wide divergence in character of 
due to his wise oversight. There is, of 
course, a wide divergence in character of 
conferences of today and the programs fur- 
nished years ago. Those were given over to 
devotional addresses. The tendency today is 
toward the activities of the church. But at 
this session balance of those elements mak- 
ing for spiritual power and those expressing 
the life of the church was preserved. — The 
devotional addresses given at the beginning 
of each session by Rev. Arut Schoning, pastor 
of the Westerly Church, were characterized 
by simplicity of conviction, undergirded by 
depth of thought, and showed care in prep- 
aration; in that they were an example for 
many a man who does not consider a like task 
important enough for thorough research. 
They gave tone to the whole conference. — 
The utmost freedom of expression regarding 
the truths of our faith was one of the char- 
acteristics of the conference. No one felt 
himself confined by external authorities not 
his own. Another of the features of the 
session was the presence of laymen and their 
participation in the discussions, all of which 
were upon subjects vital to the coming of the 
Kingdom. Youth received a larger degree 
of attention than in previous sessions. — One 
of the resolutions adopted by the conference 
urged churches putting Youth first in its pro- 
gram. Christian unity and the need of more 
determined effort on the part of the denomi- 
nation to help solve this fundamental problem 
of our time was discussed at length and en- 
dorsed. The churches were importuned to 
write into their programs the principles 
adopted by the Committee on Findings at 
Washington, D. C., last February. — Through- 
out the entire conference the finest Christian 
spirit prevailed. Every one went back to his 
work feeling that the conference, so gener- 
ously entertained by Rev. Frank Gardner and 
his church, was a forward-looking session. 
The attendance was good and the interest 
deep.—Mrs. Lawrence E. Bowman. 


Fall River—Services were held at the First 
Christian Church on Sunday, October 4, when 
“echoes from the conference” were given by 
the delegates who expressed their estimation 
of the recent conference session. The reports 
were given at the morning service and took 
the place of the usual sermon by the pastor. 
It was a most worth-while service; and one 
we very heartily commend to all our churches, 
thus giving to the “stay-at-homes” a vision 
of what we hope to accomplish during the 
coming year. 

Rally day services were held in many of 
our churches and schools of religious educa- 
tion on Sunday, October 4. Reports show that 
the attendance at all services during the dav 
was large; and much enthusiasm manifested 
by the workers. 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 
Louisville, October 2—The sudden death of 
Mrs. Alice Kincaid of Pleasant View Church 
cast a gloom over the work there last week. 


Also the sudden death of Mr. Ves Fiscus at 
Bethlehem Church same week. The funerals 
were the same day. While I was at Pleasant 
View Brother Harper was at Bethlehem at 
funeral. Our sympathy is extended to both 
families of our pastorate. We are expecting 
the dedication of Bethlehem Church October 
1i1—John Baughman, Pastor. 


Cobden, October 1—We are having a toler- 
ably good service at Union, Southern Illinois 
Conference, but we are having an immense 
amount of rain. Progress has been greatly 
hindered by the unusual rainy period. I find 
some good people who are quite religious. 
The young people are mighty nice to sing. — 
Uncle Elijah Brooks, eighty years of age, and 
father of Rev. J. T. Brooks, is doing most 
excellent work with his old-time prayers and 
exhortations. This is his home church where 
he was received and where his father and 
mother belonged. He has worshiped here 
over sixty years and is held in high esteem. 
This is a fine record. — I am called to dedi- 
cate the Mt. Cardon Church, near Murphys- 
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THE VOICE OF GOD 


"THROUGH all the glowing countryside God 
speaks. 
Cloud shadows lying on far sunlit hills; 
Deep woods where golden note of wood 
thrush trills 
The bramble-bordered lane, fragrant with 


noon; 
The silent mill-pond, white ‘neath misty 
moon; 


Through all of these God speaks. 


O’er shifting waste of ocean sands God 
speaks. 
Where silver marsh-grass circles wind- 
swept dune, 
Swaying unceasing to the waves’ low 


croon; 

Where storm winds batter at resisting 
coasts, 

And dauntless sea-gulls keep their lonely 
posts— 


Through all of these God speaks. 


Above the city’s ceaseless din God speaks. 
Through traffic’s racking roar and 
breathless heat, 

In shadowed alley and on teeming street, 

Wherever surging human tides are found, 

And man has need—this too is holy 
ground, 

And ‘clearest here God speaks. 

—Maude White Hardie, in The 
Christian Advocate. 
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boro, October 11. The old house was destroyed 
by cyclone March 18. This will make the sec- 
ond dedication for me in the storm district. 
The first was Carters Temple August 16. — 
Am ready to work in revivals any place the 


Lord leads me. — School opens at Union 
Christian College today.—A. H. Bennett. 
INDIANA 


Mooreland, Octboer 1—At the First Chris- 
tian Church, September 27, Rally Day was 
observed by a program of special music and 
a fine sermon by Rev. Mr. Duncan in the fore- 
noon. At night a pageant was given repre- 
senting the churches since 1843. For the old- 
est church we had a real log church (about 
30x40 inches) built of real poles, and folks 
dressed as they did in that day and held a 
real service, the minister reading the hymns 
just as they used to do. For the later church, 
about 1880, a one-room frame church, folks 
dressed to suit that period and had Sunday- 
school, all in the one room reciting at the 
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same time. All the young folks stayed, end- 
ing with a church wedding. The program 
finished with an up-to-date Sunday-school, all 
the young folks leaving, and a short talk by 
our minister. We had a splendid attendance 
at both morning and evening service. The 
forenoon was very rainy and cool, but the 
sun came out soon after noon and we had 
a beautiful evening. — On Tuesday p. m., 
September 29, the Ladies’ Aid of the First 
Christian Church met in regular session in 
the church basement. About fifty members 
were present. After the business session a 
fine program was given, followed by lunch 
and a contest. On the place cards were 
letters, misplaced. When arranged properly 
they spelled the name of an apple, and under 
the letters the number of an old-time hymn. 
As the corresponding numbers were called 
the holders went to the front and sang one 
verse of the hymn their number called for. 
One new member was added to our list. — 
Mrs. Duncan, our minister’s wife—and we 
were surely glad to welcome her. Next Sun- 
day we observe promotion day in the Sunday- 
school, giving diplomas to those entitled to 
them.—Mooreland Correspondent. 


MARYLAND 

Havre de Grace, October 1—The Webster 
Community Christian Church started its Rally 
Day, on Saturday afternoon, by having a pic- 
nic for the little ones. There were about 
twenty-five little ones that came. This being 
a canning vicinity, at this time of the year 
every one is very busy, so we could not ar- 
range for much of a program. Our minister 
gave us a splendid talk. We had some extra 
music, and a fine report of the year’s work, 
so we hope to start in next Sunday with new 
vigor and work harder than we have ever 
done. On Sunday evening Brother Sutcliffe 
gave us one of his fine sermons on, “Should 
a Christian Be a Pessimist or an Optimist?” 
He proved a Christian should never be a pes- 
simist.—Harriet E. Cooley. 


NEW YORK 


East Hounsfield, October 8—Rev. and Mrs. 
R. G. English and son Charles met with an 
auto accident on Thursday, September 24, 
when they were returning home from .mak- 
ing calls in the community. Their car was 
completely smashed, but fortunately they es- 
caped serious injury, and the driver of the 
car that attempted to pass them was unin- 
jured. Mr. English was able to take charge 
of Rally Day services as planned on Sunday, 
September 27. On Friday evening, October 2, 
the C. E. Society, assisted by other young 
people of the community, presented the play, 
“The Early Bird,” to a crowded house at East 
Hounsfield Free Library. The proceeds of the 
evening will be used by the C. E. for local 
expenses and missionary work. The regular 
monthly business meeting and social evening 
of the C. E. will be held at the Library on 
Tuesday evening, October 6. Four young 
people were received into the fellowship of 
the church on September 6, making our num- 
ber seventy, the largest number on the roll 
at any one time in our history. One of the 
four young people, Rose Mary Allen, and her 
brother Everett who united with us last year 
belong to a family that has been represented 
in our membership continuously for five gen- 
erations, ever since the local church was or- 
ganized in 1817. Two generations of this 
family were present on our Home-coming 
Day in August when many connected with 
the church in former years renewed old ac- 
quaintances and enjoyed the fellowship of the 
day.—Flora Cleveland, Clerk. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Burlington, October 6—At the invitation of 
the pastor and the president of the “Men of 
the Church,” Mr. R. W. Malone, the Steward- 
ship Secretary of the Christian Church, Rev. 
W. H. Denison, came to the Burlington 
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Church for a Stewardship Institute with us, 
beginning on September 17 and running 
through the twenty-second. This was the 
first institute of this kind put on specifically 
for the local church by our secretary. So the 
work was approached with some degree of 
uncertainty, due to this new departure, but 
the institute was a fine success and will be 
followed with wholesome results. The mes- 
sages given by Dr. Denison were of a very 
high order. They were instructive, illumina- 
ting, pointed, and practical, and were deliv- 
ered in such a manner as to cause the hearer 
to think deeply, at the same time making a 
strong and definite appeal to the heart. The 
week-night meetings were not attended by 
great crowds, but those in attendance were 
key men and women who have a keen and an 
abiding interest in the work of the local 
church, and also of the larger interests of 
the denomination in general. These men and 
women are capable of passing on to others 
the message and import of stewardship, and 
this they will do as time goes on, for they 
now look out upon life, upon the problems of 
church finance, upon the work of the King- 
dom, upon the resources of the church in 
purse and personality with clearer vision and 
with a sense of stewardship responsibility 
undiscovered before. On Sunday during the 
institute Dr. Denison spoke to large and ap- 
preciative congregations both morning and 


- night, with two or three short addresses to 


various groups of our young people, In all 
these services our people were inspired and 
greatly uplifted. Among the subjects discus- 
sed during the week were the following: 
“The Basic Principles of Stewardship,” ‘“What 


‘Shall I Do With My Life?,” “The Bible and 


Stewardship,” “The Spiritual Values of the 
Every-member Canvass,” and “Ten Points in 
the Successful Financing of a Church.” Thus 
it can be seen that vital matters were being 
considered. They were handled in a masterly 
way. All in all, the Burlington Church feels 
that the institute was very much worth while. 
Seed were sown that will bear a fruitful har- 
vest in days to come. All classes were 
reached with the stewardship idea, and it is 
felt that this idea will deepen and grow as 
time goes on. It was good to have Dr. Den- 
ison with us for this week. We are con- 
vinced that he is doing a basic work that will 
be far-reaching in our church life—east, west, 
north, and south. Any church will be the 
richer by having him for an institute such 
as he conducted in Burlington.—G. O. Lank- 
ford, Pastor. 


Twelve International Movements 
(Continued from page nine) 


dens from weary lives; it silences the wreck- 
ing storms that threaten the peace of men; 
it mitigates howling poverty, sharing its 
bounty and hospitality; it leads the halt, the 
maimed, and the blind across the dangerous 
thoroughfares of life; it reconciles capital 
and labor; it makes employer and employee 
realize that they are brothers; it will make 
wars to cease and cause peace to reign su- 
preme. No other religion assumes to do 
this. 

A movement so unselfish is destined to 
cover the earth. It must become world- 
wide in its scope. The claim is not based 
on fancy, but fact. Under the general head, 
“A Pill for Pessimism,” Dr. Frank Crane 
says that in 1890 the population of the 
United States was 63,000,000 and the church 
membership 21,000,000 while in 1922 the 
population had increased to 108,000,000 and 
the church membership to 47,500,000. Ona 
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percentage basis the population has in- 
creased sixty-eight percent and the church 
membership 118.4 percent. While the in- 
crease is greatest in this country, there is a 
marked increase in church membership in 
other nations. 

Christianity is practical. A short time 
ago while President Coolidge was address- 
ing the World Missionary Convention at 
Washington, he said: “Christianity is a 
highly practical as well as a profoundly 
spiritual mode of life. It loses nothing of 
its spiritual quality because of its practical 
helpfulness. Our confidence in it is justified 
by our knowledge of its accomplishments.” 
Truly Christianity is not a system of ethics 
that may be canned while nations fight and 
kill each other. Other religions may support 
such a theory, but not Christianity. It no 
more permits killing by nations than it per- 
mits killing by individuals. Its distinct mes- 
sage to the world is to the effect that war- 
fare and Christianity cannot co-exist. When 
Christianity loses that element in its mes- 
sage, it should cease to lay claim to its right 
to live. There was a time when the ears of 
humanity were closed to the needs of men; 
but now we respond to the appeals of hu- 
manity, whether it be the stumbling endeav- 
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D2 something for somebody, some- 
where while jogging along life's 
road. 

Help some one to carry his burden and 
lighter will grow your load. 

Do something for somebody gladly, 
‘twill sweeten your every care, 

In sharing the sorrow of others, your 
own are less hard to bear. 


—Selected. 
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ors of gigantic Russia, the frantic efforts of 
Germany to democratize herself, or our 
brother nearest home who needs our help. 
Christianity has done it. There was a time 
when family love meant to hate other fam- 
ilies; but Christianity says understand other 
families and you will love them. There was 
a time when patriotism meant to hate other 
nations, but Christianity has and will substi- 
high ideals for third-grade patriotism and 
restricted nationalism and tells men and na- 
tions to understand each other and they can 
live in peace. 

It is not going beyond the limits of rea- 
son to say that when Christianity fails so to 
apply its principles, it unfits itself to fill its 
mission as a world religion. 


Your Own Americanizer 


E your own Americanizer,” is the excel- 

lent advice of the California State Com- 
mission on Immigration and Housing, and 
it adds the following rules: 

1. Don’t snub foreign people—make 
friends with them. 

2. Don’t laugh at their questions about 
American life—answer them. 

3. Don’t profit by their ignorance of 
American law—help remove it. 


4. Don’t distrust the foreign-born— 
make them trust you. 

5. Don’t mimic their “broken” English 
—help them correct it. 

6. Don’t drive the immigrant into finan- 
cial failure—success makes for citizenship. 

7. Don’t underrate his intelligence—he 
had brains enough to come here. 

8. Don’t call him offensive nicknames— 
how would you like that yourself? 

9. Don’t “Americanize”’ by fear and 
threats—“Americanize” by the square deal. 

10. Don’t make the immigrant HATE 
America—make him LOVE America. 

By so doing you will strengthen America. 
—Fred Eastman. 


The Message 


(Continued from page six) 


laxity of morals, drink and its evils, and 
the causes of crime. Here we were led to 
recognize that these problems are so grave 
that they cannot be solved by individual 
effort alone, but that the community must 
accept responsibility for them and must 
exercise such social control over individual 
action as in each instance may be necessary 
for the common good. We have not 
neglected the more intimate questions which 
a higher appreciation of personality raises 
in the domain of education, the family, and 
the vocation, questions which affect the 
woman, the child, and the worker. The 
Church must contend not for the rights of 
the individual as such, but for the rights of 
the moral personality, since all mankind is 
enriched by the full unfolding of even a 
single soul. 

8. We have also set forth the guiding 
principles of a Christian internationalism, 
equally opposed to a national bigotry and a 
weak cosmopolitanism. We have affirmed 
the universal character of the Church, and 
its duty to preach and practice the love of 
the brethren. We have considered the rela- 
tion of the individual conscience to the state. 
We have examined the race problem, the 
subject of law and arbitration, and the con- 
stitution of an international order which 
would provide peaceable methods for re- 
moving the causes of war—questions which 
in the tragic conditions of today make so 
deep an appeal to cur hearts. We summon 
the churches to share with us our sense of 
the horror of war, and of its futility as a 
means of settling international disputes, and 
to pray and work for the fulfillment of the 
promise that under the scepter of the Prince 
of Peace, “mercy and truth shall meet to- 
gether, righteousness and peace shall kiss 
each other.” 

9. We have not attempted to offer pre- 
cise solutions, nor have we confirmed by a 
vote the results of our friendly discussions. 
This was due not only to our respect for the 
convictions of individuals or groups, but 
still more to the feeling that the mission of 
the Church is above all to state principles, 
and to assert the ideal, while leaving to in- 
dividual consciences, and to communities, the 
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duty of applying them with charity, wisdom, 
and courage. 

III. 


10. If this goal is to be attained we 
recognize the pressing need of education. 
The individual must be educated by the 
Church, so that he may be enabled to exer- 
cise a Christian discernment in all things. 
The churches must educate themselves by 
study, conference, and prayer, so that being 
led by the Spirit of truth into all truth, they 
may be enabled in increasing measure to 
apprehend the mind of Christ. We recog- 
nize that the root of evil is to be found in 
the human will, and we therefore desire to 
reemphasize our conviction that this will 
must be surrendered to the high and holy 
will of God, whose service is perfect free- 
dom. Even Christian ideas and ideals can- 
not save the world, if separated from their 
personal source in the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and unless themselves taken 
up into the personal life of the believer. 

11. To this end we address our appeal 
first to all Christians. Let each man, fol- 
lowing his own conscience, and putting his 
convictions to the test of practical life, ac- 
cept his full personal responsibility for the 
doing of God’s will on earth as it is in 
heaven, and in working for God’s Kingdom. 
Let him in entire loyalty to his own Church 
seek to have a share in that wider fellowship 
and co-operation of the Christian churches 
of which this Conference is a promise and 
pledge. In the name of this wider fellow- 
ship we would send a special message of 
sympathy to all those who amid circum- 
stances of persecution and trial are fulfilling 
their Christian calling, and we would com- 
fort them with the thought that they are 
thus brought into fellowship with the suffer- 
ings of Christ. 

12. But we cannot confine this appeal to 
the churches, for we gratefully recognize 
that now we have many allies in this holy 
cause. 

We turn to the young. With keen ap- 
preciation we have heard of their aspira- 
tions and efforts for a better social order as 
expressed in the youth movements of many 
lands. We desire to enlist the ardor and 
energy of youth, the freshness and the ful- 
ness of their life, in the service of the 
Kingdom. 

We think also of those who are seeking 
after truth, by whatever way, and ask their 
help. As Christ is the Truth, so Christ’s 
Church heartily welcomes every advance of 
reason and conscience among men. Particu- 
larly we would invite the co-operation of 
those teachers and scholars who in many 
special realms possess the influence and 
command the knowledge without which the 
solution of our pressing practical problems 
is impossible. 

In the name of the Son of Man, the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, we send this mes- 
sage to the workers of the world. Thankful 
for all those who, even under the present 
difficult conditions, are acting in accordance 
with the principles of Jesus Christ, we de- 
plore the causes of misunderstanding and 
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estrangement which still exist and desire to 
remove them. We share their aspirations 
after a juster social order, through which 
the opportunity shall be assured for the de- 
velopment, according to God’s design, of the 
full manhood of every man. 

18. We have said that this Conference is 
only a beginning. We cannot part without 
making some provision for the carrying on 
of our work. We have therefore decided to 
form a Continuation Committee to follow up 
what has been begun, to consider how effect 
can be given to the suggestions which have 
been made, to examine the practicability of 
calling another such Conference at a future 
date, and in particular to take steps for 
that further study of difficult problems and 








THE TONGUE 
THE boneless tongue, so small and 


weak 
Can crush and kill,” declared the 


Greek. 


“The tongue destroys a greater horde,” 
The Turk asserts, “than does the 
sword.” 
The Persian proverb wisely saith, 3 
“A lengthy tongue—an early death. 
Or sometimes takes this form instead: 
“Don't let your tongue cut off your 


head.” 

“The tongue can speak a word whose 
speed,” 

Says the Chinese, “outstrips the 
steed.” 


While Arab sage doth this impart: 

“The tongue’s great storehouse is the 
heart.” 

From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, 

“Though feet should slip, ne'er let the 
tongue.” 

The sacred writer crowns the whole, 

“Who keeps his tongue doth keep his 


soul.” 
—The Christian. 
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that further education of ourselves and of 
our churches, on which all wise judgment 
and action must be based. May we not hope 
that. through the work of this body, and 
through the increasing fellowship and co- 
operation of the Christians of all nations in 
the one Spirit, our oneness in Christ may 
be more and more revealed to the world in 
Life and Work. 

14. Only as we become inwardly one, 
shall we attain real unity of mind and spirit. 
The nearer we draw to the Crucified, the 
nearer we come to one another, in however 
varied colors the Light of the World may 
be reflected in our faith. Under the Cross 
of Jesus Christ we reach out hands to one 
another. The Good Shepherd had to die in 
order that he might gather together the 
scattered children of God. In the Crucified 
and Risen Lord alone lies the world’s hope. 

Now unto him that is able to do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we ask or 
think, according to the power that worketh 
in us, unto him be glory in the Church by 
Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world 
without end. Amen. 
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The Book You Have Been Waiting For 


Famous Hymns: With 
Stories and Pictures 


By Mrs. Elizabeth Hubbard Bonsall 

Fifty of the Choicest Hymns, words 
and music, every boy and girl should 
know and love. 

Fifty stories about these hymns, so 
told that every boy and girl will under- 
stand and be benefited by them. 

Fifty choice pictures, illustrating the 
central truth-of the hymns. 

Fifty stories charmingly told about 
the pictures and artists who painted the 
pictures. 

This unique and valuable book ought 
to have its place on the piano of organ 
in every home. 

The volume is attractively bound in 
cloth with title in gold, and a panel 
picture. 


$2.00 NET 
Order Your Copy Today 
The 


Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 











Real Americans 


HAT is America? Whom do we mean 
when we speak of Americans? Where 
shall we draw the line, and how long does 
it take to make an American? Perhaps we 
can all agree in saying that real Americans 


are those who have the spirit and ideals of 
America. But where did America get these 
ideals? They were not brought here by a 
single race of people. They did not come 
from one race alone, but are made up of the 
ideals of many nations. And the great- 
est one of all—the one we call the Ameri- 
can spirit of equality and brotherhood—did 
not even come from the Anglo-Saxon race, 
but from a Man who went about long ago in 
a little country called Judea, and taught 
people to love and help one another.—F rom 
“Land of All Nations,’ by Margaret R. 
Seebach. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


C. Winn, 606 S. Webster St., Kokomo, Indiana. 

.» T. Proctor, Delphi, Indiana. 

. E. Fry, Merom, Indiana. 

. D. Hammond, Farmland, Indiana. 

Charles B. Lusk, 235 E. Franklin St., Winchester, 
Indiana. 

Ctark A. Denison, Ansonia, Ohio. 

Fiank A. Farmer, 1415 S. Council St., Muncie, In- 
diana. 

Joseph W. Fix, Bellevue, Nebraska. 

Perey C. Clazk, 83 Dug St., Columbi 

L. T. Proctor, Delphi, Indiana. 

A. W. Cash, 1000 W. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, 

Indiana. 


shsiats 


na Ohio. 








TO WHOM THIS MAY CONCERN 
This is to announce the annual meeting of the 
Board of Evangelism and Life Service of the Chris- 
tian Church which will convene Tuesday afternoon, 
October 20, at 1:30 o’clock in room 601, C. P. A. 
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